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Hr^e^&d *iih no tarnH pl^fttce the^ l^/i^ 
addreffhd ta 1\mGre0 Mm^ v^ thc^ RismrH 
on that letteh It is m% m^j fro^i thd be«u^ 
ty^ the force drtd perfpicuiQf 0f fi|)ir<$aa4 Qr (h^ 
general elegtoc^of planner con^i^uoua la (k};]^ 
pamphlets} that my pldyTun bly^fly arij^s ; it i$ ra* 
ther from this^ that I haire liv^ Xfy (^ lUtgo^ ^ 
the greateO: iiilfk}rtanGe to this 99Mc^(i |)4pUcid|^ 
^ difcufled without party viow9» Qf party heat, witQ^ 
decency and politenefs, lind with 90 oth(^ warm^ 
than What a steal for the honoiif ^4 haptfbe^ <^ 
Our king and country tiiay iofpire;— -^stod this \>f 
' writers whdfe underftandiag (bqw^wr they mzf 
difK;r from edch other) appear9 not; Unequal to thnf 
tandour and the aprightricfs of their intention^ 

Buti as great abilities have ncjit .always th& h^^ 
information, thtfre are^ I apptehend, ia ^ RefMrij^ 
ibme opinions no^ well foun^ed^and forii^c mif- 
takes of fo iiflportant i xiatut^ 94 to render a fe# 
ObferVations On tbcm necCQa^y fqir th^ Bc^^r in^ 
formation of the publidt* 

Thcauthoroftheil^i^^wh0tt»p|tbeev?ryw^^^ 
oeft able to fupport his owa fi^lJiqMhtSi will, |' 
hopej excuft me, if I {^mof&omPy $p intc|fe;eib 
Wmn he coniiders^ that the fpirit of patcrigtifm, )ji^ 
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fether qualities good and bad, is catching; and 
that his fong flience fince the Remarks appeared 
has made us dcfpair of feeing the fubjed farther 
difcufled by his maftcrly hand. The ingenious and 
candid remarker, top, who muft have been mifled 
hinflfclf .before he employed his fkill and addrefs to 
miflead others, will certainly/ fince h^ declares he 
aims at no feduEtion^ be difpofed to excufe even 
the weakcft effort to prevent it. , . ^ 

And furely if the general opinions that poflcfs the 
minds of the people may poflibly be.of confequencc 
in publick affairs, it muft be fit to fet thofe opinions 
right If thercis dangeV, as the remarker fuppofes, that 
•' extravagant ^xpeftations** may embarafs ♦* % vir- I 

tuous and able miniftry,*' and ". render the nego- , 
tiation for peace a work of infinite difEcuIty \\\ 
^h^re is no lefs- danger that oxpe&ations too low, 
thro* wailit of proper information, may have a con- 
trary effef):, may make^ven a^virtyous and able 
miniftry kfs anxious, and lefs attentive to the ob- 
tainrng points, in which the honour and intereft of 
the mtion are eflentially concerned 4 and the;peo- . 
pie lefs hearty in fupporting fuch a miniftry and its 
meafures. - 

The people of this nation are indeed refpeflable, 
not for their numbers only, .but for their under- 
ftandihg and their publick fpirit: they manifeft. 
the firft, by their univerfal approbation of the fete 
prudent and vigorous meafures, and the confidence ^ " 
tlley fo juftly repofc in a wife and -gopd prince, 
and an hpneft and ^ble adminift ration ; the latter 
they have demonftrated by the immcnfe fupplies 
granted in parliament unanimoufly, and paid 
through the whole kingdpm with chearfulnefs. 
And fihce to this fpirit and thefe fupplies our 
^ viftorics and fuccei&s'' Jbave^in great meafure ^ 

bcea 

* Remarks, p. 6. \ Remarks* p« 7. X Remarks, p. 7. 
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been owlngi is it .quite risht, is it generous to %» 
with the remarker^ that the people " hiad no Iharc 
in acquiring them ?** The mere mob he cannot 
mean^ even where he fjpeak^ of the ntadnefs of the 
people ; for the madneifs of the mob muft be too 
feeble and impotent, arm*d as the government of 
this (Tountry at prefent is, to " over-rule,'** even in 
the flighteft inftances, the " virtue>nd moderation** 
of a firm and Aeady miniftry. , 
*. While the war continues, its final event is quite 
uncertain. . The Vidborious of this year may be the 
•Vanquifti'd of the next. It may, therefore be too 
early to fay, what advantages we ought abfolutely 
to infift on, and make thtjine ^uihm nm,oi 2ii^di,ce* 
If the nece^ty of our affairs fhould oblige us to 
accept of terms lefs advantageous than our pi*eient 
fuccefles feem to proraife us, an intelligent people 
ft$ ours is, muft; fee that neceffity, and will ac- 
' quiefce. But as a peace, when it is made, may be 
niade haflily ; and as Che unhappy continuance of 
the war affords us time toconfider, among feveral 
advantages gainM or to be gained, which of them 
may be moft for our intereft to retain, if fome and 
not all may pofEbty be retained ; I do not blame 
the public difauifition gf thefe points, as premature 
or ufelefs. Light often arifes from a coUifion of 
opinions, as fire from' flint and fteel ; and if we 
can obtain the benefit of the lights without danger 
from the heat fometimes produc'd by controverfy, 
why (hould we difcourage it ? 

Suppofing then,, that heaven, may ftill continue 
to blefs his Majefty*s arms, and that the event of 
this juft war may put it in our power to retain 
£:>me of our.conquefts ^t. the making of a peace \ 
let us confider whether we are to confine ourtelves 
10 thofe pofieflions only that were ^ the ohjeSis for 

B 2/ which 
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vhk^ wc fefcgan Ac Wv-'* * This the refnurki^ , 
fcppf\Si t6 ttiitiK nght, when the queftioA rbUtes to 
f Canada J properly fe tailed/ it having never bce^ 
'^ mentionecT a$ bne of thofc objefts iii'any of ooi^ 

* mtfnpri^ts, or x^ecUrations, or in any national oX 

* public aft i;gliatfeevcr.^ 9ut the gentleman him*- 
ifell will pi*6bably ^V^^^ that if the ceffion of €»*» 
naia vfowld be a i^al advant^e tb us, we may i^^ 
jpai;td it unde;^ his fccond head, as aii ^^ Mdemnf*- 
£^aiion for the (iharfe^s intUrrcd^ in recovering ou? 
^ft rights ;, olIhefWlTe according to his own prih^ 
ipiples (W d^ttiAnd of Guadaltmp^ cah have nf)t tpun- 
^atipn, » r 

* That ^ o'uf clatms bipfbre th6 war were large ^ 
^ enough fci-ppilcffiofa and for Tecurity too,*^ f ^hp5 

it feciiris a cleaf pbint with the ingenious remarkeri 
15^ I o^h, riqir lb with me. J ini raTjher of the con- 
trary opinion,' and fhall prefentljr give iny ftfi^* 
fons. But fifft let nqie bbferve, that we did not 
m^e thofe clalflps becauft they were large enough^ i\ 

for fccurity, bift bccaufe we <:ould rightfully clain^ 
90 mpre. Advailtages gainM in tW courfc of this 
war, may i'ntrcafe the extent of our rights. Out 
f laims before the war contain'd Tome lecuritty 5 bcTt 
^hat ^s op fc^flTdn why we fRould neglc6t accjuiring^ 
^pre when the demand of more is become rca- ^ 

fpnable. It may be reafonablc in the ' ^afe of -«4^ 

J mica to aiSc for the fecurriyTccommendfcd by the 
ulhor of thie letter, fl tho* it would be prc^fterou^ 
to do it in many other cafes : his proposed defnandi 
IS founded on thib' Uttle yziy^t oi Canada tethc 
frencbi the fight We have to alk, and thepowW 
^e may have to inffift on an indemnification for 0^ 
expcnccs ;' the di Acuity the Frtftcb thcmftlves 

• • » 4 • 
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Vill be undcf .of rcftraining Aeir reftlcfs fubjefts in 
Jmerica from encroaching o^ cfur limitt and di- 
^<lurbing our trade ; and the diffictrity pn our parti 
pf preyeoting cincro^chments th^t may poffibljl' 
fcj^ift many years without cotning to our kno^ 
ledge. But the rcmarker <* docs not fee Mrhy the 
*^. arguments cpipIoyM concerning % fecurity fort 
<^ , pcaceablp behaviour in Camdtiy would not bte 
^* equally cogent for calling for the fiithe fecuritjr 
^^ W Europe'** On a little farther refleaion, he 
piuft I think be fenfihlc,. that the circumftances of 
|hc tWQ cafes are >videiy different. Here we ace 
feparated by the bed and cleared of boundaries, 
|he ocean, ^nd yft have pepplc in or near every padt 
o| o^^ territory. Any attcippt to encroach upoA 
y$, by building a fort, even in t^e obfcp.reft cpr- 
lierofthefe iCb^ds^ m^ift therefore be known and 
prevented imtpediatelyi The a^reffors aUb muft 
pe known, and ihe natjoin they belong to would 
be Accountable for ttieir aggreQipn. fg America \%i% 
quite cttherwife^ A vaft wil^ernefs thi^y or (barce 
af all peopled, concei^ls with eafe the march of 
(rpops and worl(;m^n. Important paflfes ihayb^ 
feiz'd within our limits and torts built it^ a month* 
ftt a fmall expence, that 4oay cqfi: us an age, and a 
piilUon to remove. Deaf experience haS taught u4 
ihis. But what is ftill worfe, the wide extended 
forells between our fettlenients and theiirs» ^re in-r 
jiabited by barbarous tdbes of fayages that delight 
in war.^nd take pride in ipurdcr, -fubjeds prpperiyi^ 
^ici ther ^ of the - French nor Engtifi^ buf ftrongly 
attached to the former by the art and indefatigable 
^duftry of priefts, fimilariity of fuperftitions, and 
frequent family alliances. Thcfe are eafily, and 
^laye been continually, inftigated to fall upon anc^ 
^aflacre our plantersi^ ^ren ^i times of full peace 

laetw^i^ 
^'Remarkif p. ai* 
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between the two crowns, to the certain diminution 
of our people and the contraftion of our fettle- 
ments.* And tho' it is known they are. fupply*d 
by the French and carry their prifoners to them, 
we can by complaining obtain no redrefs, as the 
governors of Canada have a ready excufe, that the 
Indians are an independent people, over whom they 
have no power, and for whofe aftions they arc 

thcrc^ 

. • A very intelligent writer of that country. Dr. dayk^ In his 
OiJUruations on the late and frffent ConduQ of the French^ &C4 
printed at 5tf^<7« 1755, fays, 

' The Indians in tht French intereft are, upon all-proper op*> T 

^ portunitses, inftigated by their priefl», who have generally tpe 

* chief management of their public councils^ to adsor'lfo- 
' flility againft the Engiijh, even in time of profound peace be^ 

* tween the two crowns. Of this thei'e are many andeniablf 

* inftances: The war between the- Indians and the colonies of 

* the Majfachvfetts Bay and NeyoHampfinte^ in 1723, by which 
' thofe* colonies Offered fo much damage^ was begun by the 
^ inftigation of the French \ their fupplies were from them, ali(i 
' there are now original letters of feveral. Jefuits to be pro- 
^ ducedy whereby it evidently appears, that they were conciri- 
' oally animating the Indians^ when alm.pfl tired with the war. 

* to a farther prpfecution pf it. The French not only excited 

* the Indians, and fupported them, but joined their own forces 
^ with them in all the late hoftilities that have been committed 
^ within his Ma]efty*s province of 'Nova Scotia, And from an 

* intercepted letter this year from the Jefuit ait Pehohfcot^ and ^ 
^ from other information. It is certain that they have been ufin? ^ 

* their tttmoft endeavours to excite thd Indians to new afls of 
' h'ofiility againft his Ma}efty's colony of the Maffachufettn 

* Bay^ and fome have been committed.*— -The French v^x. only 

* excite the Indians to a£ts-t>f hoHilicy, but reward them forit^ 
*. by buying the Englijh prifoners of them ; for the ranfom of 

* each of which they afterwards demand of ns the price that it 

* ofuaUy giveit for a flave in thefe colonies. They do this un-» 
' der the fpecious pretence of refcuing the poor prifoners from 
^ the i^melties and barbarities of the favages ; but in reality to 

* tncourage them to continue their depredations, as they can 

* by this means get more by hundng the Englijh than by hun^« 
f iog wild-beafts; and the French 9X the fame time are thereby 
« enabled to keep up a large body of Iq4i^$^s eotirely a^the e^*^ 

* pe&Qe of (he Ewtlilb^ 
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tKcrcforc not' accountable. Surely circuthftances 
{q widely different, may reafonably auchorife diffe- 
rent demands of fpcurity in America^ from fuch as 
are ufual or neccffary in Europe. 
♦ The remarkery however, thinks, that pur real 
dependance for keeping *• France or any other nar 
*^ tiontrue to her engagements, mud not be. in 
<^ demanding fecurities which no nation whilft* inde- 
** pendent can give, but on our own ftrength and our 
** own vigilance." ♦ No nation that has carried 
on a war with difadvantage, and is unable to con* 
tinue it, can be faid, under fuch circumftances, to 
be independent ; and while either fide thinks irielf 
in a condition to demand an indemnification, ther# 
is no man in his fenfes, but will; ceteris paribus^ 
prefer an indemnification that is a cheaper and 
more effectual fecurity than any other he can think 
of. Nations in this fituation demand and cede 
countries by almoft every treaty of peace that it 
fnade. The French part of the ifland of St. Cbri'- 
fiopbers was added to Great Britain ya circumftan- 
ces altogether fimilar to thofe in which a few 
months may probably place the country of Canada. 
Farther fecurity has always been deemed a motive 
with a conqueror to be jefs moderate ; and even 
the vanquiih'd infift upon fecurity as a reafon for 
demanding what they acknowledge they could not 
otherwife properly afk. The fecurity of the frontier 
of France on the fide of the Netherlands^ was always 
confidefed, in the negotiation that began at Gertruy^ 
denkurghj and ended with that war. For the fame 
reafon they demanded and had Cape Breton. But 
a war concluded to the advantage of France has al- 
ways added fomething to the power» either of 
Frdnceot the houfe of Bourbon. Even that of 
1733;, whicli file, commenced with declarations of 

her 

f Rtmarki; p. 25; 
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iBtthi^ng tid ait^bitious viewii and ^hlcK fi{iii!bc4 
by a treaty at which ,thf miniftcrs of I^i^Hce rc4 
pcatedJy declared that ih^ dcfirfcd nothing for 
hcrfclfj in effeft gained for her Lorram^ an indem- 
liification tizn tinies the Val^e of all her ^i^ik A- 

. In ihort^ fccurity and ^ui^t of prifaceS arid ft^tei 
liave ever been deemed fuifident teifoos^ whcri 
£^)ported by power^ for difpofing of tights ; ano 
fuch difpofition has never been looked on as 
want of moderation. It has always been thq 
^ foundation of the molt general treatiqsf The fe- 
ciirity of Gehiifif^ was the ai^ument for yieldinj 
ednfidpralde poffefliops there to the Swedes t an( 
the ftc^rity ^ Europe divided the Spani/b xnqnar* 
ehy, by the partition treaty^ made between powers 
Irho had no r?A&^ right to difpofe of any paftofi£. 
iThcre caa be no ceflion that is not fuppofed a^ 
Icaftyto iaere^e the power of the party to whom 
itis made^ Iti> enough that he has aright ta 
uSk it^ and that be does it tiot merely to ferve the 
jpuipokesof H dangerous ^unbition. .Canada in th^i 
bands of Bfittdft^ will endanger the kingdom of 
Frgnce as little as any other ceilion ; and from itsi 
Jituation and eircttmftslnces cannot be hurtful to an/ 
other ftate. Rather, if peace Be an advantage^ 
this eeOion may be fuch to all Europe^ The pre- 
Itrnt war toaches tis» that difputes arinrig in /i^ 
Imrkaj may be an 0ccariQa of embroiling^ na- 
tions who have no concerns there. If the French 
nttmn in Canada and tjmifanay fit the boundar 
ries as you will between us and them, we muft' 
border on each other foritiQteth^ ijpd mileSi 
The people that inhabit che frontiers, are geperall^ 
the itfufe of both natioosi often of the worft morale 
and the leaft difcretton, lemote from the eye, thcf 
. prudence^ and the rei^raint of government. Injuries 

urtf 



are therefore frequently, in fome part or other Qf 
, fo long a frontier, committed on both fides, re- 
fentment provoked, the colonies firft engaged, and 
then the mother countries. And two great na- 
tions can fcarce be at war in Europe^ but fome 
other prince or (late thinks it a convenient oppor- 
tunity, to revive fome ancient claim, feize fome. 
advantage, obtain fome territory, or enlarge fome. 
power at the expence of a neighbour. The flames 
of war once kindled, often fpread far and wide, 
jtiid the mifchjef is infinite. Happy it prov*d tor 
both nations, that the Dutch were prevailed on 
finally to cede .the New Netherlands (now the pro* 
vince o^NewTork) to us at the peace of 1674'; 

^ a peace that has ever fince continued between us, 

but muft have been frequently difturbed, if they 
, had retained the pofleffion of that" country, border- 
ing feveral hundred miles on our colonies ofP(?»- 
fthania weft ward, ConneSlicut and the 'Majfacbufetts 
eaftward, Nor is it to be wondred it that peo» 
pie of different language, religion, and manners, 

'^ fliould in thofe remote parts engage in frequent 
quarrels, when we find, that even the people of pur 
own colonies have frequently been fo exafperated 
agaihft each other in their difputes ^bout boun-^ 
dories, as to proceed to open violence and blood* 
Ihed. 

« But the retnarker thinks we Ihall be fufiiciently 

fccure in Afnericay if we ** raife Englijh forts at 

* fuch pafTes as may at oncd make us refpeftable to 

* the French and to the Indian, nations/ * The 
lecurity defirable in America^ may be confidered 
as of three kinds ; i. A fecurity of poflfeflion, that 
the French (hall not drive us out of the country, 
2, A fecurity of our planters from the inroads of 
fivages, and the murders committed by them. 

C ^. A 
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3^ A fecurity that tb? Britiflf, nation fliall not ht 
obliged on every new war tp i;epcat the immen,fe 
exp6nre occafion*d by this, to d^eftnd its poffeflipns. 
in America. Forts in the moft injpoitant paffes, 
may, I acknowledge be' of . ufe to obtain the firfl; 
kind of fecurity : but as thofe fituations are far ad^' 
vanc'd beyond the inhabitant?, the expepcc of 
maintaining a!nd fupplying the garrifons, will be 
very great even in time pf full peace, and immcnfe 
on every interrtiption of it j as it is eafyfor Ikulk- 
in^ parties of the enemy in fucK long roads thVp* the. 
wobds, to irftercept and cut off our convoys, un- 
lefs guarded continually by great bodies of men. 
The fecond kind . of fecurity, will not be obtain- 
ed by fuch forts, unFefs they were connected by a . ^ 
wall like th^t of Chinay from qn^cnd of our fettle- , 
ments to the other. If the Indians when at war, 
march*d like the Europeans^ with great armies, 
heavy cannon, .baggage and carriages, the pailes i 
thro* which alone fuch armie$ could penetrate our 
country or rqceive their fupplies, being fecur'd, all 
might be fufficicntly fecure 5 but the cafe is widely > 
different. They go to war, as they call it, in 
fmall parties, from fifty men down to. five. Their 
hdnting life has made them acquainted with the 
whole country, and fcarce'any part of it Js im- 
prafticable.to fuch a party. They can travel thro* 
the woods even by night, and know how. to coo- , 
ceal their tracks. They pafs eafily between your 
forts undifcover'd i and privatery. approach the*, 
fettlements of your frontier inhabitants. They ; 
need no convoys of provifions to follow them ; for . 
, whether they are (hifting from place to place in 
the woods, or. lying in wait for' ai)' ppportunity to 
ftrike a blow, every thicketr and ev^ry ftream fur- 
nifhes fo fmall a number with fufficient.fubfiftence. 
When they have furpriz'd feparatcly, and murder'd 

and 
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and fcaip'd a dozen families, they are gone mtn 
Inconceivable eSrpedition thro* unkhown ways, 4n^ 
*tis very tare that purfUers havfe any charice of com- 
ing up with them.* ^ In (hort, long cxpcrichcc hki 
taught our planters, that theytannot rely upon 
forts as afecurity agamft Indians : Tht inhabitants oi 
Hackney might as well rely Upon the tovrcr of London 



to 
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• ^ /^Ithougli the Indians live fcattered, as a lianter'9 life re- 
quires^ they may be colIeiEled together from ^molt any di- 
fiance, as they can &ad their fubfiftence from their gun iiL 
their travelling. But; let the -number, of the Indi^ns^ht what 
It will, they are not formidable merely on account of thein 
numbers; there are n;iahy other circum (lances that give them 
a great advantage over tne Englifi, The E*^lijh inhabitants, 
though numerous, are extended over a large tra^ of land,^ 
500 leagues in lengtl^ on the fea-fhore ; and although fome of 
their trading towns are thick fettled, their fettlements in. 
the country towns mufl b^ at a diflance from each other * be- 
fides; that in a new country where lands are cheap, people 
are fond of acquiring large trads to tbemfelves ; and there-- 
fore in the out fettlements, they tnufl be more remote : and 
as the people that move out are generally poor, they fit down 
either where they can eafieft procure land, or fooneft raife^a- 
fubiiflence. Add to this, that the Engjkjh have fixed fettled 
habitations, the eafieft and (horteft paiTages ]tb which the 
Indians^ by confiantly hunting'in the wood^, are perfedly 
well acquainted with; whereas the.Eff^/^ know little or 
nothing of the /ji^/ia/i country nor of the paflages thro' the 
woods that lead to it. The Indian way of making war is by > 
fttdden attacks upon expofed places ; and as foon as they > 
have done mifchief, they retire and either go home by the . 
fame or fome different rout, as they think fafeft ; or go to < 
fome other place at a diftance to renew their ftroke. If a fuf- 
ficient party (hould' hapi>i]y be ready to purfue them, it is a ^ 
gre^tt chance, whether in a country conitiling of wopds and . 
Avamps which the EngHJb are not acquainted \vith, the enei- « 
,my do not lie in ambufli for them in lom^ convenient place, 
and from thence deftro^r, them. If this ihbuld not be the cafe> 
l)ut the Englijh ihould purfue them, as foon as they have « 
have gained ,the rivers, by means Of their canoes, to the ufe s 
of which they are brought up from their infancy, they pre- 
sently get oat of their reach : farther, if a body of men were 
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to fecure them againl^ highwaymen and houfeb^k^ 
fers. As to the third kind of fecurity, that we (hall 
hot in a few years, have all we have now^ done 
to do over again in America ; and be bblig'd to 
Employ the fame number of troops, and Ihips, at 
.the fame imnienfe expence to defend our poflef- 
fions there, while, we are in proportion weakened 

here : 
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10 march into their country to the places where they are 
fettled, they can, upon the leafl notice, without great dif-^ 
advantage, quic their prefent habitations, and betake them-, 
felvcs to new dhes.' Claries Ohjer'uationSi p, 13. 

* It has been already remarked, that the tribes of the In-, 
dians living upoi^ the Ikkeis and rivers th^t ruh upon the back, 
of the Englijb fetdements in Nurth America, are Very numerous^ | 

' and can iurnifti a great uumbe!- of fighting men, all per-. , 
fed^Iy well acquainted with the ufe of arms asfoon as capable. 
of carrying them, as they get the whole of their fub(iftence» 
from hunting; and that this army, large as it may be, can b€^ 
maintained by the "French without any expence. From their. 

' numbers^ their lituation, and the rivers that run into the« 
Englijh fettlements, it is eafy to conceive that they can at any, 
tim^ make an atcack upon, and conflantly &nnoy as many 6f« • 
the expofed ^zrg-///^ fettlements as they plfeafe, andthofe at. ^ 

any diftance from each other. The efFe6ts. of fuch incurfions. 

*have been too fevetely felt by many of the Britijh colonieg>» 
not to be very well known. The entire breaking up places, 
that had been for a confidorable time fettled at a great ex- > 
pence, both of labour and money ; burning the houfes^ de- » 
ftroying the ftock, Jcilling and making prifoners great num- » 
bers of the inhabitants, with all the cruel ufage they meet , 
with in their captivity, is- only a part of the fcene. All other , 
places that are expofed are kept in 'continual terror; the, 
lands X\t wafle and uncultivated from the danger that attends . 
thofc that fliall prefume to work upon them: befides the. 
immeufe charge the governments muft be at in a very inef- . 
fedaal manner to defend their extended frontiers ; and all , 
thiar from the influence the French have had over, but com- \ 
paratively, a few of the Intfians, To the fame or greater , 
evils fliil v^ill every one of the colonies be expofed, when* , 
evet the fame influence 'ihall be excended to the whole body , 
of them.* 'V « lbU.j>.z%>. . 
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here : fuch forts I think cannot prevent this. Dur- 
ing a peace, it is not to be doubted the French^ 
who are adroit at fortifying, will likewife ereft 
Forts in the molt advantageous places of the coun-^ 
try we leave them, which will make it more diffi- 
cult than ever to be reduc'd in cafe of another war. 
We know by the experience of this war, how 
extremely difficult 4t is to march an army thro* the 
American woods, with its necefiary cannon and 
ftorcs^ fufficient to reduce a very flight fort. , The 
accounts at the treafury will tell you what amazing 
fums.we have necefTarily fpent in the expeditions 
againft two very triffing forts, Duquefne and Crawn^ 
Point. While the French retain their influence 
over the Indians^ they can eafily keep our long 
extended frontier in conti;iual alarm, by a very 
fewofthofe people; and with a fmall nuitiber of 
regulars and. militia, in fuch a country,, we find 
they c2ifi keep an army of ours in full employ, for 
Icyeral years. We therefore fh^U not need to be 
told by our colonies, that if we leave Canada^ h6w» 
ever circumfcrib'd^ to the Frewh^ *^ %ve h{i^ done 
^* notbiffg'^^* wc (hall foon be made fenfible our^i 
Iclvcs of this truth, and to our coft. i - - i 

I W9uld not be underftood tQ deny that, even If ^ 
we fubdue and retain Ca^ada^ fome tew.fprts may^ 
be of ufe to; fcciire the goods qf the tr9d^9, and. 
protedt the, commerce, in cafe of any fudden mif- 
underftaodiqg with any tribe of Indians : biit thcfe 
fort$ will be beft under the ,care of the colonies in-^ 
tcrefted in the /Ww» trade, and garrifon*d by their 
provincial- forces, and at their own«xpence. Their 
own intereit will then induce the American govern- 
ments to take care of fuch ^ forts in proportion to 
their importance; and fee/tbat the officers keep 
their corps full and xnincj. their duty. But any \ 
. , • ^ ' " troops 

, f Rcmajrto, p, zih 
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troops of oiif s placM there and m!COUntab!e heit^ 
would, in fuch remote and obfcure places and at 
ib great a diftahce from the eye and infpeftiofi of 
fuperiors, foon become of little confequence, even 
tho'the French wert left in pofleffion of Canada. If 
(he four independent Companies maintained hf 
the Crown in New Tork more than forty years, 
at a great expence, confided, for mofl part of 
the time, of faggots chiefly ; if their officers en^ 
joy'd their places as^^ cufes^ and were only, as a 
writer ♦ of thiit country ftiles them, a kind of mili^ 
tssvy monks \ if f hts was the ftate erf* troops polled 
ki a populous country, where the impofition could 
not be fo welt concealM ; what m^y we exped wilt 
be the dife of thofe that ftialT be pofted two, thred 
or fotfr hundred milea from the inhabitants, ia 
lUch obfture and remote places as Crown "Pointy 
Ofwgn^ Lk^ue/ne'^ or Niagara^? they would fcarcc 
be* e^en faggots ^ they would dmildfe to meet 
natnesf won paper, and appear no where but upon 
the mumr rolh. 

Now ail the kinds of fccurhfy we have niention*tf 
arc obtainM by flibdutng ahd retaining Canada. 
Our prefcnt poflfeffions id America^ are fecur*d; 
our pliinters will no longer be maflaiiired by the 
IkHanSi ^ho dependirtg* abfolutcly oh us for what 
are ndw^ bciomc the ncceffarics of life to them, 
gunsi powder, hatchetsf, knives, and cloathirig;- 
and^ hariiig no other Europeans' near, that Can ei- 
ther fupply* riiem; or inftigate thein' ag^iqft us; 
there is no doubt of thdr being always difpos'd, if 
we treat them with' common jufticr, to live in* 
perpetual peace with us. And with regard to 
^awtj flic cantjot in cafe of another wsfr, put us 
to the immenfe cxpence of defending that long 
extended frontier-, we fhall tfhen, ai it were, 'hare 

our 
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wjii be eafily protfdei^ by oi^r fiiperior oaval 
pbwer ; and here '^ our own watcbfulnefs and Qur 
ovv:i> ftrteogch" will be properly, and cannot but be 
fyccefsfully employed. la this fituatjoathp force* 
now QoiplpyM in that part.oC the wocld, may be. 
fpftr^d for any other fervicq here or «ife where ^ fo 
tljat both the oSenfive and de£enfive ftrength of 
the Sriti/h empire on the whole will- be greatly- 
increafcdt 
\Bu(; to leave the French in poflefllon of CMoia-: 
wThcn it- is in our pQw,er to remove them) and de-* 
pend) as the remarker pro^fes, oa our own 
^\ Jirengtk and walckfuinffs^^ * to prevear rihe toif*- 
chiefs that may attend it^ feems neither iaib nop - 
pfudqnt. H^ppy as we now are^ under the.beft 
of kingSy and in the profpef): of a fucceilion prOf^ 
njifing every felicity a . nacioa was ever htefe'd- 
with: happy too in the^ wifdom and vigpurof en 
very part, of the adminiflxatton, paxticykrly that, 
part whofe peculiar province is the Britijb pbui* 
t^tipns^, a province every - true Englijhman fees with 
pleafure: under the. principal direAion of a .noble^ 
man, as much diftinguilhM by his great capacity, 
as by his unwearied and difinterefted application ta^ 
this irn^peirtant department; we^anooc,. iveou^/ 
not to promife ourfclves the ujainterruptcd conn? . 
tinuance of thofe blcffiogs* The fafety of a conr^ 
fidcrable. part o£ the date, and the intereft of the 
whole, are. not. to be trufted. to the, wifdom and,^ 
vigor ^ of future adminiftrations, when a f^curity 
is , to be had more efic^ual, more conftant, and' 
• much Icfs . expenfive,. , They, who can be moved 
by the apprehfsnfion of dangers fa remote, as thai 
of the futgre. independence otour colonies (a poiat, 
IIKall hereafter xon0deO . fcem fcarcc|y, confiftent 
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t^'ith themfclves when they fuppofe we may rely on 
the wifdom and vigour of an adminiftration for 
their fafety. 

• I ihould indeed think it lefs material whether 
Canada were ceded to us or not, if I had in view 
only iS[it fecurity of pojfeffton in our colonies. I en- 
tirely agree with the Remarker, that WA* ^re in 
iVir//5 America ** afar greater continental as well 
** as naval power •/* and that only cowardice or 
ignorance can fubjeft our.colqnies there tp a French 
cbnqueft. But for the fameireafon I difagree with him 
widely upon another point. I do not think that our 
** blood and treafure has been expended,"as he inti- 
mates, " in the caufeofthe colonies ^^ and that we are 
•* making cbnqueftsj^r /i&^«^:"* yet I believe this 
is too common an error. I do not fay they arc 
altogether unconcerned in the event. The inha- 
bitants of them are, in common with the other 
fubjefts oi Great Britain^ anxious for the glory of 
her crown, the extent of her power and com- 
merce, the welfare and futurri repofe of the whole 
Britijh people. They could not therefore but 
. take a large fhare in the affronts offered to Bri- 
tainy and have been animated with a truely Britijh 
fpirit to exert them felves beyond their ftreilgtht 
and againft their evident interefl. Yet fo unfor- 
.tunate have they been, that their virtue has madc^. 
againft them j for upon ho bettter foundation . 
than this, have they been fuppofed the authors of 
a war carried on fcr their advantage only. It is a 
great miftake to imagine that the American coun- 
try in qucftion between Great Britain and France^ 
is claimed as the property of any individuals or pub- 
Jick body \n America^ or that the polTeflion of it by 
Great Britain^ is likely, in any lucrative view, to 
redound at all to tjie advantage of any perfon there, 

Oa 
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On the' 6thtt hand, the bulk of the inhabitants of ' 
Nertb Jmerica are land*owncrs, whofe lands are 
inferior in value to thofe of Britain^ only by the 
want of an equal number of people. It is true the 
acceffion of the large territory claimed before th6 
war began, efpecially if that be fecured by the pof- 
ieffioh of Canada^ will tend to the increafe of the 
Briiijh fubjc6i:s fafter than if they had been con* 
fin'd within the mountains : yet the increafe within 
the mountains only, woqld evidently make the 
eoniparative population equal to that oi Great 
Britain much fooner than it can be expefted when 
our people are fpread over a country fix times as 
large. I think this is the only point pf light ia 
which this queftion is to be viewed, and is the 
only one jn which any of the colonies are con* 
ccrned. No colony, no pofrefibr of lands in any 
colony, therefore wiflies for conqucfts, or can be 
benefited by them, otherwife than as they may be a 
means of fecuring peace on their borders. No 
confiderable advantage has refulted to the colonies 
by the conquefts of this war^ or can refult from 
confirming them by the peace, but what they mud 
«joy in common with the reft of^ the Britijb peo- 
ple; with this evident drawback from their fhare 
of thefe advantages, that they will nec^flarily lef* 
fcn, or at leaft prevent the increafe of the value of 
what makes the principal part of their private pro* 
perty. A people fpread thro' the whole trad of 
country on this fide the Miffifftpi^ and fecured by 
Canada in our hands, would probably for fome 
centuries find employment in agriculture, and 
thereby free us at home cfFedually from our fears of 
American manufadures. Unprejudiced men well 
know that all the penal and prohibitory laws that 
ever were thoiight on, will not be fufiicicnt to pre- 
vent manufactures in a country whofe inhabitants 
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furpafs the number that can fubfift by the huf- 
bandry of it. That this will be the cafe in America 
foon, if our people remain confined within the 
mountains, and almoft as foon (hould it be unfafe 
y^ for them to live beyond, tho* the country be ceded 

to us, no man acquainted with political and com- 
mercial hiflory can doubt. Manufafturcs are 
founded in poverty. It is the multitude of poor 
without land in a country, and who muft work for 
others at low wages or ftarve, that enables under- 
taker^ to carry on a manufacture, and afford it 
cheap enough to prevent the importation of the 
fame kind from abroad, and to bear the expence 
of its own exportation. But no man who can 
have a piece of land of his own, fufEcient by his 
labour to fubfift his family in plenty, is poor e- 
nough to be a manufafturer and work for a ma- 
iler. Hence while there is land enough in America 
for our people, there can never be manufadures to 
any amount or value. It is a ftriking obfervation 
oi 2Ly cry abk pen^ that the natural livelihood of 
the thin inhabitants of a forcft country, is hunting 5 
that of a greater number, pafturage; that of a 
middling population, agriculture •, and that of the 
greateft, manufaftures •, which laft muft fubfift the 
bulk of the people in a full country, or they muft 
be fubfifted by charity, or perifh. The extended 
population, therefore, that is moft advantageous 
to Great Brit aitty mil be beft cfFefted, becaufe only 
effeftually fecur'd by our poffeffion of Canada. So 
far as the being of our prefent colonies in North 
Amtrica is concerned, I think indeed with the r^- 
tnarker^ that the French there are not *' an enemy 
" to be apprehended" * but the expreflion is too 
vague to be applicable to the prefent, or indeed to 
any other cafe. Algiers^ "Tunis and Tripoli, un- 
equal 
• Remarks, p. 27. 
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jequal as they are to this nation in power and num- 
bers of people, arc enemies to be ftill aplprehcnded ^ 
and the Highlanders of Scotland hdve been fo for 
many ages by the greateft princes oi Scotland and 
'Britain. The wild Irijh were able to give a great 
(deal of difturbance even to Queen Elizabeth^ and 
coft her more blood and treafure than her war with 
Spain. Canada in the hands of France has always 
ftinted the growth of our colonies : In the courfe 
of this war, and indeed before it, has difturb'd and 
vex'd even the beft and ftrongeft of them, has 
found means to murder thoufands of their people 
and unfettle a great part of their country. Much 
more able will it be to ftarve the growth of an in- 
fant fettlemcnf. Canada has alfo found means to 
make this nation fpend two or three millions a 
year in America \ and a people, how fmall foever, 
that in their prefent fituation, can do this as often 
as we have a war with them, is methinks, " an ene* 
'* my to be apprehended.^* 

Our North American colonies are to be confi- 
clered as the frontier of the Britijh empire on that 
jGde. The frontier of any dominion being attack'd, 
it becomes not merely *' //&^ f^«/i?'* of the people im- 
mediately aff^fted, (the inhabitants of that frontier) 
but properly " the caufe** of the whole body. 
"VV' here, the frontier people owe and pay obedience, 
there they have a righc to look for proteftion. No 
political propofition is better eftablilhed than this. 
It is therefore invidious to reprcfent the *' blood 
and treafure" fpent in this war, as fpent in " the 
*' caufe of the colonies'' only, and that they are 
" abfurd and ungrateful" if they think we have 
done nothing unlefs we " make conquefts for 
" them," and reduce Canada to gratify their 
*^ vain ambition," fcfr. It will not be a conqueft 
for them, nor gratify any vain ambitiori of theirs. 
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It will b(C gi conqueft for .the whole, and all our 
people will, in the increafe of trade and the eafc of 
taxes, find th^ advantai^e of it. Should we be 
obliged at any time to make a war for the protec- 
tion of our commerce, and to fecure the cxporta- 
tioQ of our manufaftures, would it be fair to 
reprefent fuch a war merely as blood and treafurc 
fpent in the caufe of the weavers of Torkjhire^ 
Harwich^ or the IVefi^ the cutlers of She^ld^ or 
the button-aukf rs of Birmingham ? I hope it will 
appear before 1 end th^fe Iheets, that if ever thfere 
was a national war^ this is truly fuch a one : a 
war in which the interell of the whole nation is di- 
rectly and fundamentally concerned. 
. Thofc who woyld h^ thought deeply (killed in 
human nature, afFe<Sl to difcover felf-intereftcd 
views every where at the bottom of the faireft, the 
itioft generous conduft. Sufpicions and charges 
of this kind, meet with ready reception and belief 
in the' minds even of the multitude ; and therefore 
lefs acutcnefs and addrefs than the remarket is pof- 
fefled of, would be fufiicient to perfuade the na- 
tion generally, that all the zeal and fpirit manifefted 
and exerted by the colonies in this war, was only 
in '* their own caufe'* to '* make conquefts for 
*' themfelves," to engs^e us to make more for 
them, to gratify their own *^ vain ambition." But 
fhould they now humbly addrefs the mother country 
in the terms and the fentiments of the remarker^ 
return her their* grateful acknowledgments for the 
blood and treafure fhe had fpent in ** their 
" caufe^ confefs that enough had been done 
^' for them ;" allow that " Englijb forts ^;aifed in 
♦' proper pafles, will, with the wifdom and vigour 
** of her aidminiftration'* be a fufEcient future pror 
tedtion \ exprefs their defires that their people may 
be conftncd within the mountains, left if they arc 
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fuffered to fpread and extend themfel^cs in the 
fertile and pleafant country on the other fide, they 
fhould *^ increafe infinitely from all cdufes^*^ "lire 
*• wholly on their own labour'* and become indepen- 
dent ; beg therefore that the French may be fuiSer^- 
ed to remain in poflfeiTion of Canada^ as their neigh* 
bpurhood may be ufeful to prevent our increafe ; 
and the removing them may •* in m confe- 
•' quences be even dangerous*.** I fay, fhould 
fuch an addrefs from the colonies make its Bp^ 
pearancc here, though, according to the remarker^ 
It would' be a moft juft and reafonable one ; would 
it not, might it not with more juftice be anfmiered ; 
We underftancj you, gendemen, perfeftly wellr 
you have only your own intereft in view : yoa 
want to have the people confined within your pre- 
fent limits, that in a few years the lands you are 
poffcfled of may increafe tenfold in value ! yotf 
want to reduce the pric^ of labour by increafing 
numbers on the fame territory, that you may be 
able to fet up manufaftures and vie with your mo-^ 
ther country ! you would have your people kept 
in a body, that you may be more able to difpute 
the commands of the crown, and obtain an inde- 
pendency. You would have the French left in 
Canada^ to exercifc your military virtue, and make 
you a warlike people, that you may have more 
confidence to embark in fchcmes of difobedience, 
and greater ability to fupport them ! You have 
tafted too, the fwects of two or three millions 
Sterling per annum fpent among you by our fleets* 
and forces, and you are unwilling to be without a 
pretence for kindling up another war, and thereby 
occafioning a repetitioir of the lame delightful 
dpfes! But gentlemen, allow us to underftand 
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our ihtcrcft a little likewife : we (hall remove the 
French from Canada that you may live in peace, 
and we be no* more drained by your . quarrels. 
You fhall have land enough to cultivate, that you 
may have neither neceflity nor inclination to go in- 
to manufa6tures, and we will manufadure for you 
and govern you. 

A reader of the remarks may be apt to fay ; if 
this writer would have us reftore Canada on prin- 
ciples of moderation, how can we confident with 
thofc principles, retain Guadaloupy which he repre- 
fents of fo much greater value ! I will endeavour 
to explain this, becaufe by doing it I (hall have an 
opportunity of fhowing the truth and good fenfe 
qi the anfwer to the interefted application I have 
juft fuppofed. The author then is only apparently 
and not really inconfiftent with himfclf. If we can 
obtain the credit of moderation by reftoring Cana- 
day it is well : but we fhould, however, reftore it 
at all events ; becaufe it would not only be of no 
ufe to us, but " the pofTeffion of it (in his opinion) 
*' may in its confequence be dangerous*.'* As how? ^'' 

Why, plainly, (at length it comes out) if the French 
are not left there to check the growth of our colo- 
nies, '* they will extend themfclvcs almoft without 
bounds into the in-land parts, and increafe in- 
finitely from. all caufesj — becoming a numerous, 
hardy, independent people, pofleflfed of a ftrong 
country, communicating little or not at all with 
England, living wholly on their own labour, and 
in procefs of time knowing little and enquiring 
*^ little about the mother country.*' In fliort, ac- 
cording to this writer, our prefent colonics are 
large enough and numerous enough, and the French 
ought to be left in North America to prevent their 
increafe, left they become not only ufelefs but 
dangerous to Britain. 

I 

* Remarks^ p. 50, 51. 
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I agree wich the gentleman, that with Canada in our 
poflcffion, our people in America will increafe amaz- 
ingly. I know, that their common rate of increafe, 
where they are not moltfted by the enemy, is doubl- 
ing their numbers every twenty five years by natural 
generation only, exclufive of the accefiif n of fo- 
reigners.* I think this increale continuing, would 
probably in a century more, make the number of 
Britijh fubjefts on that fide the water more nume- 
rous than they now are on this ; but I am far from 
entertaining on that account, any fears of their be- 
coming either ufelefs or dangerous to us ; and I look, 
on thofe fears, to be merely imaginary and without 
any probable foundation. The remarker is referv*d in 
giving his reafons, as in his opinion this '^ is not 
a fit fubjed: for difcuffion." . I fhall give mine, be- 
caufe I conceive it a fubjed neceflfary to be dif- 
cufs'd } and the rather, as thofe fears how ground- 
lefs and chimerical foever, may by poffefling the 
multitude, pofiibly induce the ableft miniflry to 
conform to them againfi: their own judgment, and 
thereby prevent the afiuring to the Britifi) name and 
nation a ftabilicy and permanency that no man ac- 
quainted with hiftory durft have hoped for, 'till 

« 

* The reafon of this greater increafe in America than in Eu^ 
rope^ is, that in old fettled countries, all trades, farms, offices, 
and employnients are full, and many people refrain marrying 
till they fee an opening, in which they can fettle themfelves, 
with a reafonable profpe£t of maintaining a family : but in A" 
pierica, it being eafy to obtain land which with moderate la- 
bour will afford fubfiflence and fomething to fpare, people 
marry more readily and earlier in life, whence arifes a name* 
rous offspring and the fwifc population of thofe countries. 'Tis 
a common error chat we cannot fill our provinces or increafe 
the number of them, without draining this nation of its peoplr* 
The increment alone of oar prefent colonies is fufHcient for 
both thofe purpofes. 
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our Ameritan pofTeflions opened the pleafing pro« 
fpc6l:. 

The remarker thinks that our people in Aj^e-^ 
tica^ ** finding no check from CafMia would cjn 
•* tend thcmfclvcs almoft without bounds into thef 
^* inland parts, and increafe infinitely from aU 
•* caufcs.'* The very reafon he affigns for their fo 
extending, and which is indeed the true otte, theii^ 
being "invited to it by the pleafantnds, fertility 
•* and plenty of the country," may fatisfy us, thatf 
this extenfion will continue to procfeed as long as^ 
there remains any pleafknt fertile country within 
their reach. And if we even ruppofe them con- 
fined by the waters of the MffiJ^ weftwardy 
and by thofe of St. Laurence and the lakesf to thii 
northward, yet ftill we Ihall leave them room e* 
nough to increafe even in the fparfe manner oP 
fettling now praftis'd there, till they amount to 
perhaps a hundred^ millions of fouls* This mu(b 
take lome centuries to fulfil, and in the mean time, 
this .nation muft ncceflarily lupply them with the 
manufadtures they confume, becaufe the new fettlersr 
will be employed in agriculture, and the neW fcttle- 
ments will fo continually draw off the fpare hands 
from the old, that our prefent colonies will not, 
during the period we have mentioned, find them- 
felves:in a condition to manufacture even for their 
own inhabitants, to any confiderable degree, much 
le& iot thofe who are fettling behind them. Thus 
Qur ttdde muft, till that country becomes as fully 
peoped as Ea^landy that is for centuries to come» 
be coQtinually increafing, and with it our naval 
pother \ becaufe the ocean is between us and them, 
and Qur fliips and feamen muft increafe as that trade 

increafes. . ' . . . . 

The human body and the political differ in 
this, that the firft is limited by nature to a certain 

ftature. 
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ftature, which, when attained, it cannot, ordinarily, 
exceed ; the other by better government and more 
prudent police, as well as by change of manners 
and other circumftances, often takes frefh ftarts of 
growth, after being long at a (land •, and may add 
tenfold to the dimenfionsit had for ages been con- 
fined to. The mother being of fullftature, is in 
a few years ^quaPd by a growing daughter: but 
in the cafe of a mother country and her colonies, 
it is quite different. The growth of the children 
tends to encrea-fe the growth of the mother, and (o 
the difference and fuperiority is longer prcferv'd. 

Were the inhabitants of this ifland limited to their 
prefent number by any thing in nature, or by un- 
changeable circumftances, the equality of popu- 
lation between the two countries might indeed 
fooner come to pafs : but fure experience in thofe 
parts of the ifland where manufactures have been 
introduced, teaches us, that people increafe and 
multiply in proportion as the means and facility of 
gaining a livelihood increafe ; and that this ifland, 
if they tould be employed, is capable of fupport* 
ing ten times its prefent number of people. In 
proportion therefore, as the demand incrcafes for 
the manufaftures of Britain^ by the increafe of 
people in her colonies, the numbers of her people 
at home will increafe, and with them the ftrength 
as well as the wealth of the nation. For fatisfaftion 
in this point let the reader compare in his mind the 
number and force of our prefent fleets, with our 
fleet in Queen ElizabetFs time * before we had 
colonies. Let him compare the anticnt with the 
prefent ft ate of our towns and ports on our weft- 
ern coaft, Manchejler^ Ltverpovl^ Kendal^ JLan^ 
cajler^ Glafgow^ and the countries round them, 
that trade with and manufafturc for our colonies, 

E not 

* Viz. 40 fail, none of more than 40 guns. 
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not to mention Leedsy Halifax^ Sheffield and Bir^ 
mingbamj and confider what a difference there is in 
the numbers of people, buildings, rents, and the 
value of land and of the produce of land, even if 
he goes back no farther than is within man*s me- 
mory. Let him compare thofe countries with o- 
thers on this fame illand, where manufadlures have 
not yet extended themfelves, obferve the prefcnt 
difference, and refledt how much greater our 
flrength may be, if numbers give ftrength, when 
our manufadturers {hall occupy every part of the 
ifland where they can poffibly be fubfifted. 

But, fay the objedtors, '* there is a certain diftance 
from the fea, in America^ beyond which the ex- 
pence of carriage will put a ftop to the fale and 
confumption of your manufaftures ; and this, with 
the difficulty of making returns for them, will 
oblige the inhabitants to manufafture for them- 
felves ; of courfe, if you fuffer your people to ex- 
tend their fettlements beyond that diftance, your 
people become ufelefs to you :'* and this diftance 
is limited by fome to 200 miles, by others to the 
jipalacbian mountains. Not to infift on a very ^ 

plain truth, that no part of a dominion, from 
whence a government may on occalion draw fup- 
plies and aids both of men of money, tho'attoo 
great a diftance to be fupply'd with manufadiures 
from fome other part, is therefore to be deem*d 
ufelefs to the whole ; I (hall endeavour to Ihow 
that thefe imaginary limits of utility, even in point 
of commerce are much too narrow. 

The inland parts of the continent of Europe are 
much farther from the fea than the limits of fettle- 
ment propofed for America. Germany is full of 
tradefmen and artificers of all kinds, and the go- 
vernments there, are not all of them always fa- 
vourable to the commerce of Britain^ yet it is a 

well- 
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well-known faft, that our manufaftures find their 
way even into the heart of Germany. Afk the great 
manufafturers and merchants of the Leeds^ Sheffield^ 
Birmingham^ Manchefter and Norwich goods, and they 
will tell you, that fome of them fend their riders 
frequently thro' France or Spain and Italy^ up to 
Vienna and back thro* the middle and northern 
parts of Germany^ to (how famples of their wares 
and colleft orders, which they receive by almoft 
every mail, to a vaft amount. Whatever charges 
arife on the carriage of goods, are added to the 
value, and all paid by the confumer. If thefe na- 
tions over whom we have no government, over 
whofc confumption we can have no influence, bqt 
what arifes from the cheapnefs and goodnefs of our 
wares ; whofe trade, manufadlures, or commercial 
conneftions are not fubjedt to the controul of our 
laws, as thofe of our colonies certainly are in fome 
degree : I fay, if thefe nations purchafe and con- 
fume fuch quantities of our goods, hotwithftand- 
ing the remotenefs of their fituation from the fea ; 
how much lefs likely is it that the fettlers in jime-' 
rica, who muft for ages be employ'd in agricul- 
ture chiefly, (hould make cheaper for themfelves 
the goods our manufafturers at prefent fupply 
them with ; even if we fuppofe the carriage five, fix 
or feven hundred miles from the fea as difficult and 
expenfive as the like diftance into Germany: 
whereas in the latter, the natural difl:ances are fre- 
quently doubled by political obftrudtions, I mean 
the intermixed territories and clafliing interefis of 
princes. But when we confider that the inland parts 
of America^ are penetrated by great navigable rivers ; 
that tliere are a number of great lakes, communi- 
cating with each other, with thofe rivers and with 
the fea, very fmall portages here and there ex- 

E % ccptfidj^ 
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ccptcd-,* that the fea coafts (if one may be al- 
lowed the, cxpreffion) ofthofe lakes only, amount 
at leaft to 2700 miles, cxclufive of the rivers run- 
ning into them ; many of which are navigable to a 
great extent for boats and canoes, thro* vaft trafts 
of country 5 how little likely is it that the expencc 
on the carriage of our goods into thofe countries, 
fhould prevent the ufe of them. If the poor In- 
dians \€i thofe remote parts are now able to pay for 
the linnen, woolen and iron wares they are at pre- 
fcnt furnifli'd with by the French and Englifi> tra- 
ders, tho' Indians have nothing but what they get 
by hunting, and the goods are loaded with all the 
impofitions fraud and knavery can contrive to in- 
hance their value; will not induftrious Englijh 
farmers, hereafter fettled in thofe countries, be 
much better able to pay for what ihall be brought, 
them in the way of fair commerce ? 

If it is afked, what can fuch farmers rai(e» 
wherewith to pay for the manuf;^6lures they may 
want from us ? I anfwer, that the inland parts of 
America in queftion are well-known to be fitted for 
the produftion of hemp, flax, potafli, and above 
all fiik; the fouthern parts, may produce olive 
oil, raifins, currans, indigo, and cochineal. Not 
to mention horfes^and black cattle, which may ea- 
fily be driven to the maritime markets, and at 

the 

• From Jirw Tori into I .ke Ontario, the land carriage 
ofthcfeveral portages altogether, amounts to but about 27 
milf|. From lake Ontario into lake Ericy the land carriage at 
Niagara is but about 1 2 miles. All the lakes above Niagara 
communicate by navigable Uraits, fo chat no land carriage is 
rcceffary, to go out of one into another. Figm Pre/qu'ijle on lake 
Ene^ there are but 15 n-iiles !and-carriage» and that a good wag- 
gon road, to BeefRi^er a branch of the Ohky iivhich brings yoa 
into a^navjgation of many thoufand miles inland, if you take 
together the Ob\o, the MiJJiJJifiy and all the great rivers an^ 
branches chat run into them. 
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the fame time affift in conveying other commo- 
dities. That the commodities tirfl: mentioned, 
may eafily by water or land carriage be brought to 
the fea ports ffom interior America^ will not feem 
incredible, when we rcflcdt, that hemp formerly 
came from the Ukraine and mofl: fouthern parts of 
Ruffia to fFologda, and down the Dwina to Jrcb- 
angel, and thence^by a perilous navigation round 
the Norlh Cape to' England and other parts of Eu- 
rope. It now comes from the fame country up the 
Dnieper and down the Duna with much land car* 
riage. Great part of the Ruffia iron, no high- 
priced commodity, is brought 3000 miles by land 
and water from the heart of Siberia. Furs, [the 
produce too of America'] are brought to Amfterdam 
from all parts of Siberia, even the moft remote, 
Kamfchatjka. The fame country furnifties me with 
another inftance of extended inland cdmmerce. It 
is found worth while to keep up a mercantile com- 
munication between Peking in China and Peterf- 
biirgb. And none of thcfe inft^inces of inland com- ^ 
merce exceed thofe of the courfes by which, at 
feveral periods, the whole trade of the Eaft was 
carried on. Before the profperity of the Mama- 
luke dominion in Egypt fixed the ftaple for the 
riches of the Eaji at Cairo and Alexandria, whi- 
ther they were brought from the Red Sea, great 
part of thofe commodities were carried to the cities 
of Cajhgar and Balk, This gave birth to thole 
towns, that ftill fubfift upon the remains of their 
ancient opulence, amidft a people, and country equalr 
ly wild. From thence thofe goods were carried down 
the Amu, the ancient Oxns, to the Qafpian Sea, and 
up the Wolga to Afirachan, from whence they were 
carried over to, and down the Don to the mouth 
of that river, and thence again the Venetians direft- 
Iv, and the Gemefe apd Venetians indircdly by way 

of 
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of Kaffa and Trehifonde^ difpers'd them thro* the 
Mediterranean and fome other parts of Europe. 
Another part of thofe goods was carried over-land 
from the fVolga to the rivers Duna and Neva ; from 
both they were carried to the city o^Wijbuy in the 
Baliick^ lb eminent for its fea-laws ; and from the 
city of Ladoga on the Neva^ we are told they were 
even carried by the Dwina to Archangel^ and from 
thence round the North Cape. 

If iron and hemp will bear the charge of carriage 
from this in-land country, other metals will as well 
as iron ; and certainly filk, fince 3 d. per lb. is not 
above i per cent, on the value, and amounts to 
i. 28 per ton. 

If the growths of a country find their way out 
of it, the manufaftures of the countries where they 
go will infallibly find their way into it. They who 
underftand the oeconomy and principles of manu- 
fadlures, know, that it is impofllblc to eftablifh 
them in places not populous ; and even in thofe 
that are populous, hardly poffible to eftablifti 
them to the prejudice of the places already in poffef- 
fion of them. . Several attempts have been made in 
France and Spain^ countenanced by the government, 
to draw from us and eftablifli in thofe countries, our 
hard-ware and woolen manufaftures, but without 
fuccefs. The reafons apc various. A manufafturc 
is part of a great fyftem of commerce, which takes 
in convenicncies of various kinds, methods of pro- 
viding materials of all forts, machines for expedi- 
ting and facilitating labour, all the channels of cor- 
refpondence for vending the wares, the credit and 
confidence ncceflary to found and fupport this 
correfpondence, the mutual aid of different arti- 
zans, and a thoufand other particulars, which time 
and long experience have gradually eftabhflied. A 
part of fuch a fyftem cannot fupport itfelf without 
the whole, and before the whole can be obtained 

the 
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the part perifhes, Manufaftures where they are in 
perfcdion, are carried on by a multiplicity of han d J^ 
each of which is expert only in his own part, no 
one of them a mafter of the whole ; and if by any 
means fpirited away to a foreign country, he is loft 
without his fellows. Then it is a matter of the ex- 
tremeii difficulty to pcrfuade a compleat fet of 
workmen, ikilled in all parts of a manufactory to 
leave their country together and fettle in a foreign 
land. Some of the idle and drunken may 
be enticed away, but thefe only difappoint 
their employers, and ferve to difcourage the under- 
taking. If by royal munificence, and an expence 
that the profits of the trade alone would not bear, 
a compleat fet of good and fkilful hands are col- 
lefted and carried over, they find fo much of the 
fyftem imperfed, fo many things wanting to carry 
on the trade to advantage, fo many difficulties to 
overcome, and the knot of hands fo eafily broken, 
by death, diflatisfadion and defertion, that they and 
their employers are difcouraged together, and the- 
projedt vanilhes into fmoke. Hence it happens, 
that cftablilhed manufafturcs are hardly ever loft, 
but by foreign conqucft, or by fome eminent inte- 
rior fault in manners or government ; a bad police 
oppreffing and difcograging the workmen, or reli- 
gious perfccutions driving the fobcr arid induftrious 
out of the CQuntry. There is in fhort, fcarce a 
fingle inftance in hiftory of the contrary, where 
manufactures have once taken firm root. They 
fometimes ftart up in a new place, but are general- 
ly fupported like exotic plants at more e^^pence 
than they are worth for any thing but curiofity, 
until thefe new feats beconie the refuge of the ma* 
nufadurcrs driven from the old ones. The con- 
queft of Conftantinople and final reduction of the 
Greek empire, difperfed many curious manufactu- 
rers 
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rcrs into different parts of Chrijiendom. The for- 
mer conqueft« of its provinces had before done the 
fame. The lofs of liberty in* Ferona, Milan, Florence^ 
Pifa, Piftoia, and other great cities of Italy, drove 
the manufaftnrers of woolen cloth into Spain and 
Flanders. The latter firft loft their trade and ma- 
Bufafturers to Jntwerp and the cities of Brabant ^ 
from whence by perfecution for religion they were 
fcBt into Holland and England. The civil wars 
during the minority of Charles the firft of Spain, 
which ended in the lofs of the liberty of their great 
towns, ended too in the lofs of the manufactures 
of Toledo, Segovia, Salamanca, Medina del campo, 6f r. 
The revocation of the edift of Nantes, communi- 
cated, to ^1 the Proteftant parts of Europe, the 
paper, filk, and other valuable manufaftures of 
jFr^»f^,almoft peculiar at that time to that country, 
and till then in vain attempted. elfewhere. 

To be convinced that it is not foil and climate, 
or even freedom from taxes, that determines the 
refidence of manufafturers, we need only turn our 
eyes on Holland, where a multitude of manufac- 
tures are ftill carried on (perhaps more than on the 
fame extent of^ territory any where in Europe) and 
fold on terms upon which they cannot be had in 
any other part of the world. And this too is true 
of thofe growths, which by their nature and the 
labour required to raife them, come the nearcft to 
manufadtyares. * 

As to the common-place objeftion to the North 
American fettlements, that they are in the fame 
climate and their produce the fame as that of Eng- 
land', in the firft place it is not true; it is particular- 
^ ly not fo of the countries now likely to be added to 
our fettlements ; and of our prefcnt colonics, the 
produfts, lumber, tobacco, rice and indigo, great 
articles of commerce do not interfere with the pro- 
c duds 
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duAs-of England: .in the next place, a maii riiuflf 
know very Jittle of the trade of the' world,- who 
iloes not know, that the. greater part of itjs car- 
ried OA between countries whofe climate differs' very 
jitxle. Even the trade between the different parts 
of thcfe Bf'Ui/h illands, is greatly • fuperior to that 
between England ^nd all tht fFeJi- India idsinds put 
together, • 

if I have beert fuccefsful in prpving that a cori- 
iiderable commerce may and will fubfift between 
us and our future n^oft inland ftttlemcnts in NorW 
4psry:a^ notwithflanding their 'diftahcc, I have 
fnore than half proved no other iriconveniency wilt 
arifefroni their diftance. Many mep in fuch a 
cpuntry, muft " kno'w^^ muft ^^'think^^ and muft 
*^ care^^ about the country they chiefly trade with. 
5*he juridical and other connexions of government- 
are yet a fafter hold than even commercial tics, and 
fpread tiireftly and indireftly far and wide* Bufi- 
neis tb'befolicited and caufes depending, create a 
great intercourfe even where private property is not 
divided in difFefient countries, yet this divifion will 
always fubfift where different countries are ruled by 
f he fame government. Where a man has landed ■ 
property both in the mother country and a pro- 
yincc, he will dlmoft always live in the mother 
country : this, though there were no trade, is 
fingly a fufEcidnt gain. It is faid^ that Ireland 
pays near a million Sterling annually to its abfentees 
in England : The ballance of trade from Spain or 
even Portugal h fcarcely equal to this. 
, Let it hot be faid we have no abfcntec^ from 
Nbrtb-Amhrica. There are many to the writer's?, 
knowledge j and if there are at prefent but few of 
themi that diftinguilh thcmfelves here by great ex- 
pehce, it is owing to the mediocrity of fortune a- 
iiidng the inhabitants of the Northern colonies \ and 

F i 
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af fflore «qual divlfipn of landed property, tlian IH 
tiit ff^^'India likxid^ fo that there areas yet but 
ftw krge eftates. But if thofe Who have foch 
eftftt(^s, rcfide uppn and t^e care of them thcm- 
ftltes, are they werfe fubjedts than they Would be 
iftftey lived idly in^^ngla^df Great merit is af^-' 
fumed for the gcnjfemen 6£ the WejH- Indies *y oil 
the ftorc of theit r«fi4ipg "and (pei^ding their mo- 
rtey in England^ I would no^ depreciate that me^ 
rife J it iis cfiiifid^rable, for they roi^ht, if they 
f^Iea&d- fpend tteir, money in France ; but the dii- 
hvtfiiX^Q between t;^eir fpending it here ahd^ at home 
lA not fo greats What do they Ipend it in whett 
they are here, \m die prpducc and manufadureis of 
this country J and would they not do the feme if 
they were at hofl:« ? Is it of any great impdr-. 
•tance to the Engl(/b fermer, whether the Weji- India 
gentleman comje«i tQ London and oats his beef, pofk^^' 
a^d tongues,.. fcefli, or ha$ ch(^m brou^t to him( 
ih the Wefi-Iniie$ faltcd ; whether he eats hrs. "En- 
gUp cheeife and b^(ter or drinl^s his Englijb ^\t at 
London or in Barbadoes ? Is the clothicr'is, or the 
•mercer*8, or the jcutlcr's, or the toy-n?an*s prbflt 
kfe, for their, goods being worn and confumed by 
the iame pertons feeding on the other fide of the 
ocean ? Would not the profits of the mefthant 
and mariner be rather greater, and fpme addttioii 
made to our navigation, ihips and feamen ? If 
the North 'American gentleman ilays in h|s own 
country, and lives there in that degree of luicury 
and expence with regard to the ufe of Britrjb manu- 
faftures, that hk fortune entUles him. to *, may not 
his example (from the imitationof fuperjors To na- 
tural to mankind) fpK^ad the uie of thofe manufac- 
tures among hundreds of families around him, and 

occafioD 

• Remarks, p. 47, 48, is^c. 
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wteafbti h ftiuch greater denfand for them, than 
k "Would do if he ihould remove and live In Lcndon ? 
However this tpay be, if in our vieWs of im-* 
Ipocdioce advant^e, it feems preferable that th# 
gentlemea of large fortunes in North Ameri€ii 
Ihould refide much in Eagland^ \i$ what may fureijr 
ht 0xpe(9£d as faft as fuch fortunes are acquired 
idtert* Their having " colleges of their own fof 
** the educaaon of their youth,** will not prevent 
it : A little knowledge and learning acquired, in* 
creaib^ the appetite for more, and will make the 
€onver&tion of. tbe gleamed on this fide the water 
more ftrongly defircdl Ireland' has * its imiverfitjr 
Hkewife ; yet this does not prevent the immenfe 
|)ecuhtary Benefit we receive from, (hat kingdom* 
.And there will always be in the conveniencies of 
Jife, the politenefs, the pleafures, the magnificence 
of che eeigning coiiatry, many other attra^ons be- 
fides thofe qf learning, to draw okii of fubftance 
there, where they can, apparently at ' leaft, 
iiave the beft bargain of happinefs for their 
money. 

Our trade to the Weft-India i0ands is undoubt* 
ediy a valuable one : but whatever ia the amouoc 
of it, it has long been at a ftand. Limited as our 
fugar planters are by the fcantinefs of territory, they 
cannot increafe much beyond their prefent number 5 
and this- is an evil, as I fhall fhow hereafter, that 
will b6 little helped by our keeping Guadaloupe. 
The , trade to our Northern Colonies^ is not only 
greater, but yearly increafin^ with the increafe of 
people : and even in a greater proportion, as the 
people increafe in wealth and the ability of fpend- 
ing as well as in numbers. I have already faid, 
that our pcopje in the Northern Colonies double in 
about 25 years, exclufive of the acccffion of ftran- 
gera. That I fpeak within bounds, I appeal to the 

F a authentic 



authentic accounts frequently required by tho 
board of trade, and tr^nfriiittcd to that board by 
the rcfpedtive governors •, of which accounts I (hall 
fele£t one as a fample, being that from the colony 
of Rhode- Ifiand * \ a colony that of all the others 
receives the leaft addition from ftrangers. For 
fhe increafe.of our trade to thofe colonies, I refer 
fo the accounts frequently laid before Parliament, 
by the officer? of the cuftoms, and to the cuftom- 
}ioufe bpoks : from which I have alfo felefted one 
gccopnt, that of the trade from England (exclufive 
pf Scotland) to Penjilvania f ; a colony moil re- 
markable 

* Cf/j?^/^^ Report of Governor Hophim ta the Board of Trade^ 

on the Numbers nf People in^ Rhode -IJland, 

In obedience to your brdlhips' command'^; I have caufed the 
within account to be taken byofficer^ under oath. By it there 
^ppe^rs to be in this colony at this time 35>939 white peribas^ 
and 4697 blacks, chiefly negroe?. 

In t^e' year 1730, by order of the then lords cpmrnlflioners 
of trade and plantations, an account was taken of the number 
of people in this colony, and then there appeared to be 15,302 
. >vhite perfonj?, and 2633 blacks. 

Again in the year 1748, by like order, an account was taken 
of the number of peopie in this colony, by which it appears 
there were at {hat time 29,755 whice perfons, and 4573 
|)lacks. 

Stephei* Hopkins. 
Colony ofRhode-lJlandy 
Dec. 24. 1755. 

^ Jin Account of the Va^ue of the Exports from England to Penfyl' 
fuanJa^ in one Tear^ taken at different Periodic viz. 

In 1723 they amounted only to L, 15,992 : 19 : 4 

J730 they were 48,592': 7: 5 

1737 ' ' ' 56,690 I 6 : J 

1742 75'295 -3=4 

1747 82,404.: 17 : 7 

175Z ' 201,666 : 19- : II 

1757 268,^26 : 6 : 6 

N. B. The accounts for if 58- and 1759 are not yet com- 
pieated ; but thofe agqu^nted with the North American 
' ' irade^ 
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markable For the plain frugal manner of living of 
its inhabitants, and the moft fufpefted of carrying 
on manufa&ures on account of the number of G^- 
ptanartizansy who are known to have tranfplanted 
themfclves into that country, though even thefe, 
in truth, when, they come there, generally apply 
them W ves tQ agriculture as the fureft fupport and 
iRoil advancageou? employment. By this account 
it appears, that the exports to that province have 
in 28 years, increafed nearly in the proportion of 
17 to I i whereas the people thcmfelves, who by 
other authentic accounts appear to double their 
numbers (thr ftrangers who fettle there included) 
in about 16 years,* cannot in the 28 years have in- 
creafed in a greater proportion than as 4 to i : 
the additional demand then, and confumption of 
goods from England^ of 13 parts in 17 more than 
the additional number would require, muft be 
owing to this, that the people haying by their in- 
duftry mended their circumftances,* are enabled to 
indulge themfelves in finer cloaths, better furni- 
ture, and a aiore general ufe of all our manufac- 
tures than heretofore. In faCt, the occafion for 
Englijh goods in North America^ and the inclination 
to have and ufe them, is, and muft be for ages to 
come, much greater than the ability of the people 
to pay for them ; they muft therefore, as they 
now do, deny themfelves many things they would 
ptherwifc chufe to have, or increafe their induftry 
to obtain them; arid thus, if they (hould at any time 
fpanufafture fome coarfe article, which on account 

of 

trade, know, that the increafe in thde two years, has 
been in a ftill greaterproportion ;^%Wr year being 
fuppofed to exceed ii^n^ormer by a third ; and this 
owing to the increafed ability of the people to fpend, 
from the greater quantities of money circulating among 
fhem by the war. 
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of its bulk or fome other circumftartcte, cannot To 
..^elt be brought to them from Britain^ it only 
enables them the better to pay for finer goc^ 
that otherwife they could not indulge thcttrfdvcs 
in : So that the experts thither are not diminiflicd 
by fuch manufa:(2ure but rather increafed. The 
iiogle article of mapufadture in thefe colonies men- 
tioncd by the remarker^ is bats made in New-En^-- 
ianJ. It is true there have been ever fince the 
firft fettlement of that country, a few hatters 
ther^, drawn thither probably at firft by^ thfe 
facility of getting beaver, while the vocKfe 
were but little clearM, and there was plenty 
of thole animals. The cafe ' is greatly alrer*d 
now. The beaver fkins are not now to be had 
in Mo? England^ but from very remote places dnd 
at great prices. The ttade is accordingly dccHi*- 
ix^. there, fo that, far from being able to make 
.hats in any quantity for exportation, they cannot 
(iapply their hdme demand ; and it is well known 
that fome thoufand dozens are fent thithet yearly ) 
from London^ and fold there cheaper than the iri- 
babitants can make them of equal goodnefs. In 
fad, the colonies arc fo little fulcedfor eftabliihlrig 
of manufafturesi that rhey are continually loflng 
the few branches they accidentally gain. THe 
working brafiersp cutlers, and' pewterers, as well 
as^ hatters^ who have happened to go oVer from 
time to time and fettle irf the colonies, graduaHy 
drop the working part of their biifinefs, and im- 
port their refpeftlve goods from Englandj #henfce 
they can have them cheaper and better than they 
€an jsoakt thcwi* They continue their fhops in- 
deed, in the fame way of dealing, but become y^/- 
Urs of brafiery, cutlery^ pewter, \m,% iSc. brought 
from England^ inftead of being makers of thofc 

oods. 
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. Th«s much as to the appithmiipn of our cola> 
niei biscoming u/ilefs to us. I (hall neau c<)tUi4a: 
the ot;lier fuppofition, that thejir growth inay rqa^. 
der them dangerous. Of this I owq, I have n^f 
die teatl .coPMtepiiob, wbeik I i:piadrid9F th^ wt huve 
ali^ady ^ricea fitpartte gQvernfl)fn.ts on th^ 113^7 
rteime oMft of tfe <»iitiMii(, und if w« excead oulr 
ieitktMJtss fhall probtbly ha^e as iqaf^ more bc^ 
kftid vticen-on t\ic kiland. fide. Tboilib we now ha^Cm 
avenotooly underdi&reat goveroiprS) but l^ave d^-j 
iK^rdnt^fopms of gorani|;iient,dtfFereitf: ]aws>di&ren^ 
inttifreffts, and mnic of them diSera«^^ laeligioua perr 
&i»fiom and dtflSnreoc c^anoer^. ThfSM* j^^ufy oE 
etch o^r isib^gi'e^t that JkoWffVi^r i^cel&fy an 

uidion of ihe^coionks iiaslone boto^ f^or t^ir cqai-^ 
Aim d«f(ln«e andftcpmy agamlt fh^ir enemas, and 
howfenfibte foevereach colony haar bpen o^ xb/ifi 
AecefBfiy, yet they have liever been ^^1^ to tStSi 
filch an ufHon zmov% themiiblytfi* rK>r even to ar 
grfe ift reqoefttng tbe mochet coiK^iry tQ eilablilh k 
ibr them. Nothing bot the unimdi^ cooiaiand 
6f the crovTft has bieen able to produce even the 
KD^Qife^): unio& but lately feen tbei^i pf the forces: 
of ionle cotontes. if chcy.xroujd not agree to uait(^ 
for theip de^nce agam& the French and Indiam^ 
wh6vnere perpetually haraf&ng their fettlemetusy 
bmnrng^their viltages^ ami murdering t^eir people v 
can it r^onably be fappofed tt^re is^any danger 
of their unking againft their owcl nation, whica 
protect and Mooorages tbem> with which they 
have (0 many connexions ^nd ties of blood, ia- 
tereft and affi^ftionvAnd which 'tis well known they 
all love much more thain they lbyc;o;ie another ?' Ia 
fbort, there are fo many cau&s tb^f. muil operate 
to prevent it, that I will, venture to (ay, an union 
amongft them for fuch a purpioie is 9Pt merely im- 
probable, it is impoffible ; and if the union of 

the 
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the whole is impoffibl^, the attempt of a part 
rnuft be madnefs : as thofc colonics chat did not 
join the rebellion, would join the mother country 
in fupprefling» it. 

When I fay fuch an union is impoffible, l^meait 
without the moft grievous tyranny and oppreffion* 
iPeople who have property in a country which they 
may lofe, and privileges which they may endan<*> 
ger ; are generally difpos*d. to be quiet ; and, even 
to bear much, rather than hazard all. While^the 
government is mild and juft, while important civil 
' and religious rights are fecure, fuch fubjefts will 
be dutiful' and obedient. The waves do not rife, 
but when the^winds blow. What fuch an admini- 
ftration as the Duke of -^/t^a's in the Netherlands^ 
might produce, I know not ; but this I think t 
have^a right- to detm impoffiblc-- And yet there 
were two very manifeft differences between that 
cafe, ^nd oursj atnd both are in. our favour. The 
firfi, that SpMn'\i^&' already united the fev^nteen 
provinces under one vifible government,, tho* the 
ftates continued independent : The fecond, that the 
inhabitants of thofe provinces were of a nation, not 
only different from, but utterly unlike th? Spa* 
niards. Had the Netherlands be^n peopled from 
Spain^ the worft of oppreflion had probably not 
provoked them to wifh a feparation of govern- 
ment. It might and probably would have ruined 
the country, but would ' never have produced an 
independent fovereignty. In fadt, neither the v^ry 
worfl of governments, the worft of politicks iii 
the lafl century, nor the total abolition of their re- 
maining liberty, in the provinces of Spain itfelf, in 
the prefent, hav^ produced any independency that 
could be fupported. The fame may be obferved 
of France. ' And let it not be faid that the neigh- 
bourhood of thefc to the feat of government has 
' prcvcntt4 
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prevented a feparation. While bur ftretigth at 
fea continues, the banks of the O^w, (in point of 
eafy and expeditious conveyance of troops) are 
lieaper to London^ than the remote parts of Frakei 
and Spain to their refpeclive capitals ; and mucH 
nearer than C(^naugbt 2ivid ^Uljfer v^ert in the dayS 
Df Queen EH^^beth. No body Foretels the diflb«- 
lution, of the Ruffian monarchy from its fextent,' yet 
I'WiH venture to lay, the eafftern parts of it are aU 
ipe^dy 'n>uch more lAacceffiWc from Peterfbargh^ 
than the :couivtry on the-M?^^/is from Lon4on\ 
I mean mord men, in lefs time, might be con- 
veyed the latter than the fornier diftance. The 
rivcrsOijy, Jmefga^atid Lena^ Ao^ot faciUtate th^ 
cottimunicationhilf fo well by:their courfe,* nor artf 
tKdy hdf fo pm(9:i(:i.blc ^S' t\^ Ammi^n rivers. Te 
thife I (hall ofifiy :^dd the 5bfei^»ation x)f Machiaveh 
in \i\^ Prince^ that a government feldom long pre^ 
fcrves its donninion Over thofe -who are foreigners 
to it ; who on the other hand fall with great eafe^ 
and continue infeparably annex'd to the govern'* 
mcnt of their own natron, which he proves by the 
fate of the EngUJh conquefts in France. 

Yet with all thefe difadvantages, fo difficult is 
tc to overturn an eftablifhed government, that it 
was not without the affiftance of Frame and Eng'*^ 
iandy that the United Provinces fupportcd them- 
felves': which teaches us, that if the vifionary dan- 
ger of independence in our colonies is to be feared, 
nothing is more likely to render it fubftantial than 
the neighbourhood of foreigners at enmity with the 
fove'reign government, capable of giving either 
aid or an afylum, as the event iTiall' require. . YeC 
againft even thefe difadvantages, did Spain pre- 
Terve almoft ten provinces, merely thro' their 
want of union, which indeed could never have 
taken place among the others, but for caufes, fome 

G of 
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of which are in our cafe ioipoffible, and cfthers it is. 
impious to fuppofe poffible. 

The Romans well underftood that policy which " 
teaches the fecurity arifing to the chief government 
from feparate ftates among the goyerqed, when they 
reftored the liberties of the ftates of Greece^ (op- 
preflfld but united under Macedon^) by an edid that 
every ftate ftiould live under its own laws.* They 
did not even name a governor. Independence of 
each oiber^ and jeparate in$ereftjy tho* among a 
people united by common manners, language, and 
I may fay religion, inferior neither in. wifdom> 
bravery, nor their love of liberty, to the Romans 
themfelves, was all the fecurity the fovereigns wi(h- 
cd for their fovereignty. It is true, they did not 
call themfelves fovereigns. ; they fet rip value on the 
title; they were contented with poffc fling the 
thing ; and poflefs it they did, even without a ftandr 
ing army. What can be a ffronger proof of the 
fecurity of their pofleflion ? And yet by a policy fi- 
itiilar to this throughout, was the Rpman world fub- 
dued and held : a world composed of above an 
hundred languages and fets of manners different 
from thofe of their matters. + Yet this dominion 
was unfhakeable, till the lofs of liberty and cor* 
ruption of manners overturned it. 

But 

* Omnes Gracoru?ft cifvitateSy qufC in Europa, quaque in Afia 
^enty libertatem ac/uas leges haherent^ isc. Liv. lib. 33. c. 30. 
f When the Romans had fubdu'd Macedon and lllyricuw^ 
they were both formed into republicks by a decree of ihe Te;* 
nare, and Macedon was thought fafc from the danger of a re- 
volution, by being divided, into a divifion common among the 
^omans^ as we learn from the tetrarchs in fcripture. Omnium 
primum liheros ejfe pfacehat Macedonts atque Illyrios ; ut omnihtts 
gent thus appat-eret^ or ma populi Romani non It bens Jer*vitktem^ fed 
, contra fefvientihus libertatem afflrre, Vt C5f in iihertate gentes 
qu/e ejfenty tut am earn Jzbi perpetuamque Jub tut el a pcpuli 'Rmani 
tjffk 7 (Sf qu4e fub regibus viverent^ i^ in prifens ten pus mittores 
' eos jufiiore/que refpe&u populi Romani habere Je ; iff Jt ^uando heU 

lum 
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But what is the prudent policy inculcated by 
the remarker^ to obtain this end, iccurity of domi- 
nion over our colonies : It is, to leave the French 
in Canada^ to " check** their growth, for- other- 
wife our people may '* increafe infinitely from all 
" caufes.*** We have already feen in what manner 
the French and their Indians check the growth of our 
colonies. *Tis a modeft word, this, cheeky for 
maflacring.men, women and children. The wri- 
ter would, if he cou^d, hide from himfclf as well as . 
from the public, the horror arifing from fuch a 
propofal, by couching it in general terms : 'tis no 
wonder he thought it a *' fubjcft not fit for dif- 
** cuffion" in his letter, tho* he recommends it as 
" a point that (hould be the conft'ant objed of the 
•* minifter's attention!*'—— But if Canada is rc'- 
ftored on this principle, will not Britain be guilty df 
all the Jblood to be (hed, all the murders to be 
committed iik order to ch^ck this dreaded growth 
of pur own people ? Will not this be telling the 
French in plain terms, that the horrid barbari- 
ties they perpetrate with their Indians on our colo- 
niils, are agreeable to us ; and that they need not 
apprehend the refentment of a government with 
whofe views they fo happily concur ? Will not the 
colonies view it in this light ? Will they have rea- 
fon to confider themfelves any longer .as fubjefts 
and children, when they find their cruel enemies 
halloo*d upon them by the country from whence 
they fprung, the government that'owes them pro- 

G 2 tc6hon 

lum cum populo Romano regihus fulffet fuu^ txitum ejus 'vi&oriam 
RomaniSf fibi itbertatem allaturum crederent»* In quatuor nptam 
nej dtjcribi Macedoniam^ ut fuum quaque concilium baberett pla* 
tuit ; iaf dimidium tributi quam qifod regibus ferre/oliti erant^ fo» 
fuh Rotnano penden. Similia his & in lllyricum mandata. 

Liv, lib, 45. c. 1 8. 
_ • Remarks, p. 50, 51. 
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tetJlion as it . requires' their obedienfce ? Is not this 
the mad Uk^ly means of driving thetn into the 
arips of the Frentb, who can invite them . by an 
offer, of that fecurity tiieir owa government chu- 
fe$ not to afford them ? I would not be thought to 
infmuatt? that the r^«l^ri^r wanfs humanity. I know 
how little many good-natured perfonsare affcfted by 
the diftreffes of people at a diftance and whom they 
do not know. There are even thofe, who, being 
prefenc, can fympachize fincerely with the grief of 
a lady on the fudden; death of- her, favourite bird* . 
and yet can read of the finking, of a city in Syrm 
with very littkconcej^n. Ifitte, after ally thought 
neceffary to check the growth of our colonies, give 
me leave to propofe a method Icfs crucL It is a- 
metjiod of which we have an- example in fcripture. ' 
T.he murder of .hufbands,- of wives, of brothers, 
fifters^* and children whole pleafing fociety has 
b^n for fome time enjoyed, affeds deeply the re- 
fpeftive furviviiig relation3 : but grief for the death . 
of a child juft born . h fliprt and eafily fupported* 
The method I mean is that which was <ii6tated by 
the Egyptian policy, when the " infinite increafe" 
of the children of Ifrcel was apprehended as dan- 
gerous to the ftate.* Let an a6t of parliament, 
than be made, enjoining the colony midwives to > 
ftifleio the birth every, third or fourth child. By 
this means you may keep the colonics to their pre- 
fect fize. Aod if they were under the hard alternative . 
of fubmitting^to xxxt oi: the other of thefe fchemes. . 

. . for 



♦ And Vhixroah faid unto his people, behoM the people of 
the children of i|y^/7^/ are more and mightier than we j come 
pn, let us deal «zt77<?/y with them; left they multiply \ and it come to 
pafs that when there falleih ciilt^riy war, they join alfo ufttoour 
enemies ancWght againft us, and fo get them up out of tht^and. 
'A'nd (he king fpakc to the Hebreiv midwives, ^r. 

'Exodus y Cha^, 1. 
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for checking their growth, I dare anfwer for them,' 
they would prefer the latter. 

But all this debate about the propriety or im- 
propriety of keeping or reftoring Canada^ is poffi- 
bly too early. We have taken the capital indeed, 
but the country is yet far from beings in our pof- 
fefllon ; and perhaps never will be : for if our 

M rs are perfuaded by fuch counfeliors as 

the remarkcfy that the French there arc " not the 
". worft of neighbours,'* and that if we had con- 
quered Ca«tf<i?5 we ought for our own fakes to re- 
floi'e'it^ as acl^ck to xhe growth of our colonies, I 
am then afraid we (ball never take it. For there 
are many ways of avoiding the completion of the 
conqueft, that will be lefs exceptionable and lefs o- 
dious than the giving it up, 

I'heobjedion I havp often heard, that if we had 
Canada^ we could not people it; without draining 
BrUain of its inhabicancs, is founded on- ignorance 
of the nature of population in new countries. 
When we firft . |jcg^D~to colonize in America^ it was 
neceffary to fend people, and to fend feed -corn ; but 
it; is not now neceffary that we fhould furniih, for a 
new colony, either one or the other. The annual in- 
crement alone of our prefent colonies, without di- 
mfinifhing their numbers, or requiring a man from 
hence, is fufficient inten years to fill Canada with 
double the number of Englijh that it now has of 
French inhabitants *. Thofe who are proteftants 
among the French^ will probably chufe to remain 
under the Englifh government ; n>any will chufe to 
remove if they can be allowed to fell their lands 
improvemehts and efFeds : the reft in that thin- 
fettled 

• In fa6l, there has not gone from Britain to oi*% coloniet. 
thefe 20 years paft, to fettle there, fo many as 10 families a 
year ; the* new fettlers are either the ofFspring^ of the dd, or ' 
^migrants from Germany or the north oi Ireland, 
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fettled country, will 5rt kfs than* half a century, 
from the crowds of Evglijh Icttling round and 
among them, be blended and incorporated with 
our people both in language and manners. 

In Guadalupe the cafe is fomewhat di^erent ; and 
though I arn*far from thinking * we have fugar- 
land enough -f, I cannot think Guadalupe is fo de- 
firable an increafc of it, as other objcfts the enemy 
would probably be infinitely more ready to part 
with. A country fully inhabited by any nation is 
no proper poffeffion for another of different lan- 
guage, manners and religion. It is hardly ever 
tenable at lefs ex pence than it is worth. — But the 
ifle of Cayenne^ and its appendix Equine ffial-Francej 
would indeed be an acquifition every way fuitable 
to our fituation and defires. This would hold all 
that migrate from Barbadoes^ the Leward-IJlands^ 
or Jamaica. It would certainly recal into an Englijh 
government (in which there would be room for 
millions) all who have before fettled or purchafed in 
Martinico^ Guadalupe^ Santa-Cruz or St. John^s ; 
except fuch as know not the value of an Englijh 
government, and fuch I am fure are not worth re- 
calling. 

But fhould we keep Guadalupe^ we are told it 
would enable us to export {,, 300,000 in fugars. 
Admit it to be true, though perhaps the amazing 
increafe of Englijh confumption might ftop moft of 
it here, to whofe profit is this to redound ? to 

the 

. * Remarks, p. 30, 34. 

\ It is often faid we have plenty of fugar-Iand dill unem* 
ployed in Jamai a: but thole who are well acquainted with 
that ifland, know, that the remaining vacant land in it is gene, 
rally fitoated among mountains, rocks and gullies, that make 
carnage impradicable, fo that no profitable ufe can be made 
of it, onle^ the- price of fugars (hould Co greatly increafe as to 
enable. the planter to make very expenfive roads, by blowing 
up rocks, ere^Dg bridges^ ^V. every « or 300 yards* 
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the profit of the French inhabitants of the ifland : 
except a fmall part that fliould fall to the (hare of 
ihc Englijh purchafers, but whofe whole purchafe- 
money muft firft be added to the wealth and cir- 
culation of France. 

I grant, however, much of this jC- 30^5^00 
would be expended in Britijh manufadures. Fer-' 
haps, too, a few of the land-owners of Guadalupe 
might dwell and fpend their fortunes in Britain^ 
(though probably much fewer than of the inhabi- 
tants of iVi^r/yf>^/»mV/?j. I admit the ad vantage arifing 
to us from thefe circumftances, (as far as they, go) 
in ^the cafe of Guadalupe^ as well as in that of our 
other If^ejl India fettlements. Yet even this con^* 
fumption is little better than that of an allied nar 
tlon would be, who (hould take our manufafbures 
and fupply us with fugar, and put us to no ex*- 
pence in defending the place of growth. 

But though our own colonies expend among us 
almort the whole produce of our fugar *, can we or 
ought we to promife ourfelves this will be the cafe 
of Guadalupe. One 100,000 ;^. will fupply them 
with Britifh manufadlures ; and fuppofing we can 
effcftually prevent the introduftion of thofe of 
France^ (whiqh is morally impoflible in a country 
ufed.to them) the other 200,000 wiirftill be fpenc 
in France^ ii\ the education of their children and 
fupport of them reives ; or elfe be laid up there, 
where ihey will alw^^ys think their home to be. 

Befides this confumption of Britijh manufac- 
tures, much is faid of the benefit we (hall have 
from the fituation of Guadalupe^ and we are told 
of a trade to the Caraccas and Spanijh Main. In 
what refpeft Guadalupe is better fituated for this 
trade than Jamaica^ or even any of our other 
4flandg, I am at a lofs to guefs. I believe it to be ' 

not 
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not fo well fituated for that of the windward coaft^ 
as Tobago and 5/. Lucia ^ which in this as woH as . 
other rclpcfts, would be more valuable pofleiTidnj?, 
and which, I doubt not, the peace willftiure to us. , 
Nor is it nearly, fo well, fituated for that ofthe reft of 
the Spanijih Main as Jdmaica, As to the greater 
lafety of our trade by the poffeffion of ijuadalkpe] 
experience has convinced us that in reducing a 
fingle ifland, or even more, we ftop the pfivateer- 
ingbufinefs but little. Privateers ftill fubfiff, in e- 
-qua! if not greater numbers, and carry the vefleis 
into Martinico which before it was more conveni- 
ent to carry into Guadalupe. Had we all the O- 
ribbees^ it is true, they would in thofe parts be t 
without Ihelter. Yet upon the whole ( fuppofelt 
to be a doubtful point and well worth confijdqra- 
tion, whethfet' our obtaining poffeflion of all the C^^ 
ribbees^ wDuld be more than a temporary bene^T, as 
it would neceflarily foon fill the French ^tki of Hif^ 
' paniola with French inhabitants, and thereby ren- 
der it five.times more valuable in time, ylf fieacei 
and little lefs than impregriable in time of war ; 
*and would probably end in a few years in the Unit- 
ing the ^hdle of that great and fertile iftarid under a 
French gbverpment. It is agreed on all hands, that 
our conqueft of St. Chriftophers, and 'driving the 
French from thence, firft furnifliM HifpUniola with 
Ikilful and fubftantial planters, and was con'Cequently 
the firft occafion of its prefent opulence. On the o- 
therhand, I will haz\rd an opinion, thab valuable 
as the French pofleflions in the Weft Indies ^yt^ and 
undeniable the advantages they derive from them, 
there is fomcwhat to be \yeighed in the oppofite 
fcale. They cannot at prefent nuke war with 
England^ without expofing thofe advantages while 
divided among the i^iumerous iflands ,they now 
have, much more than they ^ would, were they pof- 
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fcffcd of 5/. I)ommgo only ; their own (hare of whi9h 
would, if well cultivated, grow more fugar, than 
is now grown in all their IVeft India iflands. 

I have before faid I do not deny the utility d 
the conqueft, or even of our future polleffioh of 
Guadalupe, if not bought too dear. The trade of 
tiie Ff^Jl Indies is one of our moft valuable trades. 
Our poflcflions there deferve our greateft care and 
attention. So do thofe of North America, I (hall 
not enter into the invidious talk of comparing their 
due efticnation. It would be a verv long and a 
very difagreeable one, to run thro every thing 
material on this head. It is enough to our prefenc 
point, if I have (hown, that the value of North 
Ametica is capable of an immenfe incseafe, by an 
acquifition . and meafures, that mud necefiarily 
have an cflfcdk the direft contrary of what we have 
been induftrioufly taught to fear ; and that GUada- 
bipe is, in point of advantage, but a very fmali ad- 
dition to our JVeft India poffeflions, rendered many 
ways lefs valuable to us than it is to the French, who 
\ will probably fet, more value upon it than upon a 
country that is much more valuable to us than to 
them. 

• • • 

There is a great deal more to be faid on all the:' 
piarts of thefe fubjeAs ; but as it would carry me 
into a detail that I fear would tire the patience of 
my readers, and which I a[m not without appre- 
Vnfibns I have done already, I (hall reftrve what» 
remains till I dare venture agai^ on the indulgence 
of the publick. ' ' 
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In Confirmation of the Writer's Opimon coa- 
CfrmJOg P^fulOftm', M^nuf allures^ ^c. he has 
tiiiQUght it not; ^m\^ to add an Excrad frpna ^ 
JPiece written fotrne Years fince in jim^ica^ where 
the Fads muft, bf? well known, on which the Rea* 
fofiings arc f^ynd^d. It is intijtjqd 
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P^opHng 6f Countries, 

I 

« 

_ _ * ■ 

Written in Pensilvania,- 175^1. 



t. rTlA5ifES of thQ proportjonof 4nan:i^?$ to births, 
I of deaths tQ bjrths, of marriages tp th^ num,-^ 
b^rs oF inhabitants, &c. formed on obfervations made up- 
on the bills of mortality, chriftenings, &c, of poptildus 
cities, will not fuit countries; nor will tables formed on' 
cbfervations made on ftiU fettled old countries, as £urof0, 
fuit new countries, as Amirica^ 

2. j^or people increafe in proportion to, the. number* of > 
marriages, and that is greater in proportion to the eafe 
and convenience of fupporting a family. When families 
can be eaftly fupported, more perfons marry, and earlier 
in life. 

3. In cities, whm al[ trades, cccups^ions and offices 
are full, many delay marrying, till they can fee how to 
bear the charges of a family $ which charges are greater 
in cities, as luxury is more common ; many live fingle 
during life, and continue fervants to families, journeymen 

to 
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to trades, fyc hence cities do not bf «i»tural generation 
fupfpij tbemfetycji with sohtbitants ; the deaths 9ie more 
than the births. 

4. In countries. fail fettledi the Cafe muft be nearly the 
feme^ all lands b#ing occupied and improved to the 
beighth; thofe wiio cannot gpst land, muft labour for 
^th«ra that have it ; when labourers are plenty, their 
.wages will be low ; by low wages a /amily is ftipportei! 
with difficulty; this difficulty deters many from marriage, 

.vrtjo therefore long continue fervants and fihgle.—' ' 

Only as the cities take fupplies of people, from the coun- 
try, and thereby make a little more room in the count^y^ 
marriage is a little more encouraged there, and the births 
exceed the deaths. 

5* Great part of Eiirvpe is full fettled with huibandmen, 
eaamifaflurers, &c. and therefore cannot now much in«> 
creafe in people : America is chiefly occupied by Indians^ 
who fubiift moftly by hunting. ■ ■ > *B ut a9 the hunter, 
of all men, requires the greateft quantity of land from 
whence to draw his fubfiitence, (the hufbandman fubfift^ 
iog on much lefs^ the Gardener on flill lefs, and the ma«- 
oufadurer requiring Icaft of all) the Europeans found 
America ?A fully fetti^d as ic well could be by hunters § 
yet thefe having large tra£ls, were eafily prevailed on to 
part with portions of territory to the new comers, who 
did not much interfere with the natives in hunting, and 
furniflted them with many things they wanted. 

6. Land being thus plenty in Amerua^ and to cheap at 
that a labouring man, that underftands hufbandry, can in 
% ihort time fave money enough to purchafe a piece of new 
knd fufficient for a plantation. Whereon he may fMbfift a 
&mily ; fuch arc not afraid to marry 5 for if they even 
h>ok far enough forward to coniider how their children 
when grown up are to be provided for, they fee that morel 
land is to be had at rates equally eafy, all circumfiancea 
confidered. 

7« Hence marriages in America are more general, ani 
more generally early, than in Eur9pe. And if Jt is rec«, 
koned there, that there is but one marriage /4rr ^n^ffttW 
among lop perfons, perhaps we -may here reckon two % 
ani if in Europe they have but four bitChs ' to a marriage 
(many of their marriages being late) we Inay here reckon 
^f^t i of which if one half grow up^ end 0itf;ftivp}agfs: 

H 2 are 
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are made, reckoning one with another, at' twenty years df 
age, our ptople muft. at leaft be doubled every twenty 
years. 

8. But notwi^hftanding this increafe^ fo vaft is the ter- 
ritory of North America^ that it will require many ages 
to fettle it fully ; and till it is fully fettled, labour will 
hever be cheap here, where no man continues long a la? 
bourer for others^ but gets a plantation of his own; no 
man continues long a journeyman to a trade, but goes 
among thofe new fettlers, and fets up for himfelf, &c« 
Hence labour is no cheaper now, in PenJSvama^ than it 
was thirty years ago, tho' fo many thoufand labouring 
people have been imported from Germany and Ireland. 

9. The danger therefore of thcfc colonies interfering 
with their mother country in trades that depend on labour, 
inanufa<Siures, &c. is too I'emote to require the attention 
of Great Britain. 

10. But in proportion to the Ipcreafe of ^he colonies, a 
vaft dcmanci is growing for Brifjh manufaAures; a glo- 
rious market wholly in the power of Britain^ in which 
foreigners cannot interfere, which will increafe in a Ihort 
time even beyortd her powef of fupplying, tho* her whole 
trade fhould be to her colonics. •♦****♦♦» 

12. 'Tis an ill-grounded opinion that by the labour of J 

flaves, America may poffibly vie in cheapnefs of manufac- 
tures with ^r/Vtfw. The labour of flaves can never be 
fo cheap here as the labour of working men is in Britain. 
Any one may compute it. Intereft of money is in the 
colonies from 6 to 10 psr Cent. Slaves one with another 
Coft 30/. Sterling />tfr head. Reckon then the intereft of 
the firft purchafe of a flave,. the infurance or rifque on [ 

his life, his cloathing and diet, expences in his iicknefs 
and lofs of time, lofs by hrs ncgledk of bufinefs (negleft 
Is natural to the man who is not to be benefited by his 
own care or diligence)^ expence of a driver to keep him 
at work, and his pilfering from time to time, almoft every 
Aave being from the nature of flavcry a thief,' and com-* 
pare the whole amount with the wages of a manufadurer 
<»f iron or wool in England^ you will fee that labour is 
much cheaper there than it ever can be by negroes here. 
Why then will Americans purchafe'^flaves ? Becaufe flaves 
may be kept as long as a man pleafes, or has occasion 
/or their labour \ while hijre^ men are continually leaving 
-^ .- - their 
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their ma&er. {often in the mtdft or his bufinefi) and fet*. 
.iDg up foe themfelves. § 8. 

13. As the incrcafe of people depen(!s on the cncou- 
ngtment of marriages, the following things muft diminifli 
.a nation, viz. i. Tl\e being conquered $ for the conque- 
rors will cngrofs as many offices, and exaft as much tribute 
,or prpHc on the labour of the conquered, as will main* 
»tain them in their new eftablilhment ; and this diminifh- 
ing the fubfiHence of the natives, difcourages their mar- 
riages, and. fa gradually diaiinilhes them, while the fo- 
reigners increafe. 2. Lofs of territory. Thus the Britons 
being, driven into IVales^ and crouded together in a bar- 
ren country infufficrcnt to fupport fuch great numbers, 
dimini&ed till the people bore a proportion to the pro* 
duce, while, the Saxom increafed on their abandoned lands, 
'till the ifland became full gf EngUJh, And were the Eng- 

\ l\ft> now driven into Wales by fome foreign nation, there 

would in a few years be no more Engl^men ili Britain^ 
than there arc now people in IVuUt. 3. Lofs of trade. 
Manufactures exported, draw fubfiftence from foreign 
countries for numbers j who are thereby enabled to marry 
and raife families. If the nation be deprived of any branch 
of trade, and no new employment is found for the people 
occupy'd in that branch, it will foon be deprived of fo 

- many people, 4. Lofs of food. Suppofe a nation has a 

jSfliery^ which, not only employs great numbers, but 
maitcs the food and fubfiftence of the people cheaper : if 
another nation becomes mafter of the fcas, and prevents 
the fifliery, the people will diminifh in proportion as the 
* Ipf? of employ, and.dearoefs of provrfion makes it more- 

J difficMlt to fubfift a family. 5. Bad government and in* 

<e<;ur;e property. People not only leave fuch a country, 
and. fettling abroad incorporate with other nations, loVe 
their native, language, , and become foreigners ; but the 
yiduftry of thofe that remain being difcouraged, the quan- 
tity of fubfiftence in the country is leffened, and the fup- 
port of a family becomes more difficult. So heavy taxes 
tend to diminim a people. 6. The introduflion of flavcs. 
The neg;roe8 brought into the Engljjh fugar iflands, have 
greatly diminiflied the whites there ; the poor are by this 
means deprived of^mployn^ent, while a few families ac- 
quirtp vaft cftates, which they fpend on foreign luxuries, 
and educating their children in the habit of thofe luxuries ; 
the biSti^ income is needed for . the fupport of one, that 

might 
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might have tnainutned one hundred. The whites vrho 
have flaves not labouring, are enfceUed^ and theref<M« 
not fo generally prolific; the (laves being worked too 
J)ard, and ill fed, their confiitutions are broken, and ifae 
deaths among them are more than the births ; £o that a 
continual^ fuppiy is needed from Africa. The northern 
colonies having few flaves, encreafe in whkes. Slaves 
alfo pejorate the families that ufe them ; the white chil- 
dren become proud, difgufied with labonr, and being edii« 
cated in idlenefs, are r^ered unfit to get a living by ta^ 
duftry. 

14. Hence the prince that acquires new territory, if he 
finds it vacant, or. removesN the natives to give his own 
people ro(nn \ the legiflator that makes effedual laws for 

{)romoting, of trade, increafing employment, improving 
and by more or better tillagi^, providing more food by 
fifticries,»fecuring property, lie. and the man that invent* • ^1 

new trades, arts or manufa£i;ures, or new improve.menu 
in hufbandry, may be properly called Fathers of their Na^ 
ti^n, SiB they are the caufe of the generation of multitudes, 
by the encouragement they afFord to marriage. 
. 15. As to privileges granted to the married, (fuch at 
the jus triym liherorum among the Romans) they may 
baften the filling of a country Jthat has been thinned by i 

war or peftiJence, or that has otherwife vacant territory, ' 

,but cannot increafe a people beyond the noeans provided 
for their fuWiftence. 

, 16. Foreign luxuries and needlefs manufiiftures im- 
ported and ufed in a nation, do, by the fame reafoning, 
increafe the people of the nation that/urniihes them, and 

diminiib the people of the nation that ufes them. ' 

Laws therefore that prevent iuch importations, and on 
the contrary promote the exportation oS manufadures to 
be confumed in foreign countries, may be called (with 
refpedl to the people that make them) ginerative lawsj 
as 4>y increafing fubfiflence they encoui age marriage* Such 
laws like wife ftrengthen a country douhly, by incieafing 
its own people apd diminifbing.its neighbours. 

17. Some European nationsprndently refafe toconfume 
the raanufa<5tures of Eqfi- India :^^ ^ i^y Should Hkewife 
forbid them to their colonies ; for the^gain to the mer* 
Qhant is not to be compared wii^ the lofs by this meant 
of ^yeople to the nation. 

£ . . . 18. Home 
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18. Home luxury in the great increafcs the nation ^« 
manufaflurcrs employed by it, who are manjr, and only 
tends todiminifli the families that indulge in it, who arc 
few. The greater the common falhionable expence of 
any rank of people, the more cautious they are of mar- 
riage. Therefore luxury flibuld never be fufFerfd to be- 
come common. 

19. The great increafe of offspring in particular fa- 
milies, is not always owing to greater fecundity of na- 
ture, but (bmetimes to examples of induftry in the heads, 
and induftrious education -, by which the children are 
enabled to provide better for themfelves, and their mar- 
rying early is encourag^ed. from the profpeS of good 
fubimence. 

20. If there be a fefl: tberefore, in our nation, that 
xegard frugality and induftry as religious duties, and 
xducate their children therein, more than others com- 
inonly do j fuch fcdl muft confequently increafe more 
by natural generation,^ than any other fefl in Britain. — 

21. The importation of foreigners into a countrjf^ 
that has as many inhabitants as the prefent employments 
and provifions for fubfiftence will bear, will be in the 
end no increafe of people, unleik the new-comers have 
more induftry and frugality than the natives, and thea 
they will provide more fubfiftence^ and increafe in the 
cotmtry j but they will gradually eat the natives out.— 
Nor is it neceffary to bring in foreigners to fill up any 
occallonal vacancy in a country j for fuch vacancy (if the' 
la\VS are good, § i^t 16) will foon be filled by natural 
generation. Who can how find the vacancy made in 
Sweden^ France^ or other warlike nations, by the plague 
of heroifm 40 years ago ; in France^ by the expullion 
of the proteftants j in England^ by the fettlement of her 
colonies ; or in Guinea^ by 100 years exportation of flaves 

that has blackened h^Xi America? The thinnefs of 

the inhabitants in Spain^ is owing to national pride and 
idlenefs, and other caufes, rather than to the expulfion of 
the Moors^ or to the making of new fettlements. 

22. There is in (hort nb bound^to the prolific nature 
of plants QC animals, but wjiat \& made by their crowdiog; 
and inter&f ing witb each. olhAi's means of ^ftftbfiftence. 
Was the face of the earth vacant of other plants, it might 
be gradually fowed and over fpread/ with one kind onfy ; 
as for lnftance> v^ith Fennel s and were it empty of other 

inhabi- 
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inhabrtants, it might in a few ages be repleniflicd from 
one nation only ; as for inft^nce, with Englijhmen. Thus 
there are fuppofed to be now upwards of one Million 
Englijb fouls in North- America^ (tho* 'tis thought fcarce 
8o,oco have been brought over fea) and yet perhaps there 
IS not one the fewer in Britain^ but rather many more, 
on account of the employment the colonies afford to 
manufacturers at home. This million doubling, fuppo(e 
but once in 25 years, will in another century be 'mor^ 
than the people of England^ and the greated number pf 
Englijhmen will be on this fide the water. What an ac- 
cedion of power to the Britijh empire by fea as well as 
Jand ! What increafe of trade and navigatipn ! What 
numbers of (hips and feamen ! We have been here but 
little more than 100 years, and yet the force of our pri<* 
vatjeers in the late war, united, was greater, both in 
men and guns, than that of the whole Britijh navy in / 

.queen Elizabeths time. How important an affair theri 

to Britain^ is the prefent treaty * for fettling the bounds 
between her colonies and the French^ and how careful 
fhould j(he be to fecure room enough, fince on the room 
depends fo much the Increafe of her people i 

23. In fine, a nation well regulated is like a polypus f ; 
take away a limb, its place is foon fupply'd ; cut it in 
two, and each deficient part fhall fpeedily grow out of 
the part rfemaining. ' Thus if you have room and fub- 
fiftence enough, as you may by dividing, make ten poly- 
pufes out of one, you may of one make ten nations, equal- 
ly populous and powerful ; or rather, increafe a nation 
ten fold in numbers and ftrength. **»*«♦*♦♦ 



175 1. *!* A water infe£t, well known to oaturalifts. 
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Page 9x. line 2. for bavd read bands, p. 37, ], 2. of the note, f«r 
tM(b, read tbi UJt. and 1. 3. for tbtfrrmery read my firmer jt9r% 
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SINCE the foregoing Iheets Were printed oiflT, 
the writer has obtained accounts of the Exports 
t9 Norfb Amexicay and. the Weft India Iflands^ by 
which it appears, that there has been fome increafp 
of trade to thofe JJJatids.z^ well ^s lo North Jnu^ 
rha^ though in a much lefs degree. The follow- 
ing e?tr»&: froiQ thefe accounts will (how the reader 
at one view the amount of the exports to each, in 
two diffewAt terms of five years ; the terms takcp 
^ ten years difbance from each other, to fliovy the 
3ncreaie« vtt^ 

: - Firftiterm, from 1744 to 174?^, inclufiye. 

\ \ • ■ 

. . Ngrthefn C^knies. • ;^ - Weft India IfiaiuU*. . . - 

1 744— :£• 64»> 1*14' 1 2: 4.^:.^^:^- — ^^. 7 g6, 1 1 2 17 9 , 
1745— :--534,3i6. % 5—-^— ,—.503,669 19 9 

t746w,-7^4,945 4 j-^— 4?2'994 ^9 7 

i747r-rTr:7^M- 5 5-*— ~— 856,463 18. 6 
1748-— -^83 0,243 16 9——— — 734»095 ^9 5 

• ^otal, 4. 3,486,268 I « Tot: ^: 3»363»337 ;o 10 

Z)iibience, 122,9310 10 4 









: .jC-3H86,2^8 I X 

- T 
• ' • ■■ • .Aft 

Second, term,. ffoiB 1.754. to 1 7 5.8 , iqciufive; . 

VtrthemCokmer. * ^9? India IJlands: 

1754 1,246,615 I II 685,675 3 o 

J755— <i'7.7f>M 6 10: r^ 694,667 13 -3 

1756' 1,42^,720 1.8 10 ■ 733>4S^ '6 3 

1757 . '1,727,924 2 lo-^' - ■ 776,488 o 

I7.5^«r-u.i,83 3^948 ^1-3 lo * ■■ ■r *877>-57i 19' M 

Total, ^.7,414,057 4 3 Tot. ;f. 3,767*841 12 u 

DiiFerence, 3,646,215 11 4 

" ' iC-7»4H»<>S7 4 3 

In 



•In the fccondTcrm,' </(V/j, - > » • 3a7^7>§4i <v2 .it 



—^ 



locrea&f only £, 0,404^504 ^ ^ ^ 

In the firft Term, total for Northern Colonies^ 3,486,368 i . » 
In the iecond Ternh V/irttf, - * — 7>4H>oS7 .4 S 



in'fc'Ht * 



By thcfc accounts It appears, that the Exports tc^ 
the ff^ift India JJla^ds^ and to the l^(^thirn C^mins^ 
Svfrc in the firft term neariy equal ; ^th^ difFcrcocc 
being only 122,936/. loj. 4^. and In the fqpohd 
term, th^Exports to Aofeiflapds1itd;pi^ly iftcl^fed 

404,504 1, ii. td ^ i Whereas the increafe to th^ 

Noribern Coldnies* is 119^7,7^9/; p*idy alpioft 

FotyR'cMiLLioNs." ;^j; ;• ^ *;.' *."./ : 

Sorti^ part of this Tncreafcl djcra^ for Englijb 
goQjJs^ irnay Jbe alci^ibed-to'th^ alroiies and flea's we 
hav^e h;^ both, in- Nptt i America and thie ^P^ In- 
dies % not fo milch, fpfp what is confuri^ed bf i^o 
foldiir^) their clotlnng,: ftoresj^ammijnitlbn, ficc# 
lent from hence, on aeeount of the government* 
beii^ (as^ is . fupp^d) not included in thefe ac- 
counts pf merchandize ejsjport^r but> .as. the ^r 
ha» occa^ofied aL gteitr plciiry of money in^Amirica^ 
mapy of the inhabitants have increau;d their cX'^ 
pence* . : • - ♦ 

•ihefe accounts do not include any Exports from 
Scdtland to America^ which jirs^doubtlefs proportior ' 
ably^ibnfiderable i ofirfihc.B^ports; frqm Irdandi 
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